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Memoir of Huber. 





The naturalist whose researches have been 
specially directed to the instinct and opera- | 
tions of the domestic honey bee, will be strongly | 
disposed to regard the subject of this memoir as 
at the very head of apiarian science, and his | 
writings as forming the safest and most useful | 
text-book. Multitudes have written on this | 
department of natural history, and have add- | 
ed more or less to a knowledge of what has | 
been a subject of investigation for ages. But. 
none, either in ancient or modern times, have 
displayed so much sagacity of research as FRan- | 
cis HuBER, nor so much patient perseverance 
and accuracy of experiment, even admitting 
some errors of minor importance detected by 
succeeding observers. His success in discovery, | 
notwithstanding the singular difficulty he had 
to struggle with, was proportioned to his dili- | 
gence and acuteness; and this difficulty arose, 
not from what some of his advocates have, in 
their zeal in his defense against the sneers of 
the sceptical, termed “imperfect vision,’’ but 
from total blindness. For, from the period when 
he first applied himself in good earnest to in- 
vestigate, the nature of his winged favorites, 
external nature presented to his eyes one uni- 
versal blank: 


**So thick a drop serene had quenched their orbs.’ 


It is not, therefore, without reason that his 
friend and eulogist, De Candolle, asserts that 
‘nothing of any importance has been added to 
the history of bees since his time; and natural- 
ists of unimpaired vision have nothing of con- 
sequence to subjoin to the observations of a 
brother who was deprived of sight.”’ 

Francis Huber was born at Geneva on the 
2d of July, 1750. His father possessed a decided 
taste for subjects of natural science; the son in- 
herited the taste of his father; and, even in his 
boyish days, pursued his favorite studies with 
such intense ardor ‘as materially to injure his 
health, and bring on that weakness in his visual 
organs which eveutually ended in total blind- 
ness. His attention had been led to what be- 


came his favorite—and indeed his sole and en- | 


grossing study, the habits and cconomy of the 
honey bee, by his admiration of the writings of 
Reaumur, and, above all, by his acquaintance 
with Bonnet, the illustrious author of the ‘‘Con- 
templations of Nature,’’ who quickly discerned 
the —peenes and penetration of his youn 

friend, and who kindly and strongly encourage 

him in his peculiar researches. It is singular 
oe that these two distinguished naturalists 
and friends should both have labored under a 
similar personal defect, occasioned, too, by the 
same causes; for the same intenseness and mi- 
nuteness of observation which deprived Huber 
of sight altogether, had brought on in Bonnet @ 


| weakness of vision which for a time threatened 


total blindness, and from which he never fully 
recovered. 

It will readily occur to rips one that the loss 
of sight in Huber must not only have presented 
a very serious obstacle to the successful study 


| of his favorite science, but must have had the 
| effect, also, of throwing considerable doubt on 


the accuracy of his experiments and the reality 
of his discoveries. His most devoted admirers 
and most unhesitating followers in every thin 

connected with the economy of bees, are boun 

in candor to acknowledge that his observations, 
reported, as they were, as second-hand, and de- 
pending for their accuracy on the intelligence 
and fidelity of a half-educated assistant, were 
of thasneies not entitled to be received with- 
out caution and distrust. Francis Burnens, his 
assistant, had no doubt entered with enthusiasm 
into the pursuits, and appears to have conduct- 
ed the experiments not only with the most pa- 
tient assiduity, but with great address and no 
small share of steadiness and courage—quali- 
ties indispensable in those who take liberties 
with the genus irritabile apum. Still, Burnens 
was but an uncultivated peasant when he be- 
came Huber’s hired servant, and possessed none 
of those acquired accomplishments which serve 
to sharpen the intellectual faculties, and fit the 
mind for observing and discriminating with 
correctness. It cannot reasonably excite our 
wonder, therefore, that on the first appearance 
of Huber’s observations, the literary, or rather 
the scientific world, was somewhat startled, not 
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only at the novelty of his discoveries, but also 
at the instrumentality by which they had been | 


effected. Huber, however, had taken great 
pains in cultivating the naturally acute mind 
of the young man, in directing his researches, 


rectness of detail in experiment, can justify our 
denouncing his accuracy, or drawing different 
conclusions. His experiments were admirably 


| fitted to elicit the truth, and his experiences so 


and accustoming him to rigorous accuracy in | 


his observations. And the fact that a glimmer- 
ing of many of the discoveries reported by the 
assistant to his master, had presented them- 
selves to the minds of Linnzeus, Reaumur, and 
other preceding observers, should so far satisfy 
us that they were not brought forward merely 
to support a preconceived theory (of*what, it is 
probable that Burnens had no idea,) nor owed 
their origin to a vivid and exuberant imagina- 
tion. Ata future period Huber was deprived 
of this valuable coadjutor; but the loss was 


strongly logical, as to afford all reasonable secu- 
rity against any very important error. 

. Huber's ‘‘New Observations on Bees,’’ ac- 
dressed in the form of letters to his friend Bon- 
net, appeared in 1792, in one volume. In 1814 
a second edition was published at Paris, in two 
volumes, comprehending the result of addi- 
tional researches on the same subject, edited in 
part by hisson. An English version appeared 
in 1806, and was very favorably noticed in the 
Edinburgh Review. A third edition of this trans- 


| lation was published in Edinburgh in 1821, em- 


more than compensated, and accuracy in exper- | 


iment and observation, if possible, still more un- 
questionably secured, by the assistance and co- 
operation of his son, P. Huber, who has given 
so much delight to the lovers of natural history 


1814, 


by his ‘Researches Concerning the Habits of | 


Ants.”’ 

But, whatever hesitation may arise in our 
minds from the fact of Huber’s discoveries not 
being the result of his personal observation, no 


doubt can reasonably remain as to such of them | 


as have been repeatedly confirmed and veri- 
fied by subsequent observers. And this has ac- 
tually taken place, and holds strictly true as re- 
gards the most important of them. “His discov- 
eries respecting the impregnation of the queen 
bee—the consequences of retarded impregna- 
tion—the power possessed by the working bees 
of ec mverting a worker larva into a queen, a 
fact, though not originally discovered by Hu- 
ber, yet, “until his decisive experiments and 
illustrations, never entirely known or eredited— 
the origin of wax, and the manner of its elab- 
oration—the nature of propolis—the mode of 
constructing the combs and cells—and of ven- 
tilating or renovating the vitiated atmosphere 
of the hives—these, and a varicty of other par- 
ticulars of inferior moment, have almost all 
been repeatedly verified by succeeding observ- 
ers, and many of them by the writer of this 
brief memoir. It is readily admitted that some 
of his experiments, when repeated, have not 
been attended with the results which he led us 
to expect; and some incidents in the procecd- 
ings of the bees stated as having been observed 
by him or his assistant, have not yet been wit- 
nessed by succeeding observers. But in some 
of them the error may have been in the repeti- 
tion; in others, the result, even under circum- 
stances apparently the same, may not always 
be uniform, for the instinct of bees is liable to 
modification; and in some he doubtless may be, 
and probably 7s mistaken. In passing judg- 
ment, however, on his reported discoveries, we 
ought to keep in view tliat the author of them 
has thrown more light on this portion of natural 
history, and pursued it with more assiduous and 
minute accuracy, than all the other naturalists 
taken together, who have turned their attention 
to the same pursuits; and that therefore nothin: 
short of the direct evidence of our senses, the 
mos" rivid serntiny, 


bracing not only the original work of 1792, but 
also the several additions contained in that of 
and which had originally made their 
appearance in the Bibliotheque Brittannique. 
These additional observations were, On the Or- 
igin of Wax, On the Use of Farina or Pollen, 
On the Architecture of Bees, and on the pre- 
cautions adopted by these insects against the 
ravages of the Sphinx Atropos or Death-head 
Moth. 

To enlarge On the personal character and do- 
mestic circumstances of Huber, falls not strictly 
within our province, which embraces only, or 
chiefly, his character and writings 1s a natur- 
alist. There are, however, some features in his 


_ disposition and some circumstances in his per- 
_ sonal history, dwelt upon at considerable length 


and the mest minute co-- ! 


by De Candolle, which appear so well worthy 
the attention of our readers, that we cannot 
forego the opportunity of detailing them, though 
necessarily in an abridged form. His manners 
were remarkably mild and amiab!e—as is fre- 


| quently found to be the case with those who are 


afflicted with total blindness—and his ¢onver- 
sation animated and interesting. ‘‘When any 
one,’’ says his friend, ‘‘spoke to him on subjects 
which interested his heart, his noble figure be- 
came strikingly animated, and the vivacity of 
his countenance seemed by a mysterious magic 
to animate even his eyes, which had so long 
been condemned to blindness.’ It appears that 
some of his friends would gladly have persuaded 
him to try the effect of an operation on one of 
his eyes, which seemed to be affected only by 
simple cataract; but he declined the proposal, 
and bore not only without complaint, but. with 
habitual cheerfulness, his sad deprivation. His 
marriage with Maria “Aimée Lullin, the daugh- 
ter of a Swiss magistrate, was in a ‘high degree 

romantic. The attachment had began in their 
early youth, but was opposed by the lady's 
father, on the ground of Huber’s increasing in- 
firmity, for even then the gradual decay of his 
organs of vision was become too manifest. The 
affection and devotedness of the young lady, 
however, appeared to strengthen in proportion 
to the helplessness of their object. She declared 
to her parents, that although she would have 
readily submitted to their will, if the man of 


her choice could have done without her; yet as 
he now required the constant attendance of a 
person who loved him, nothing should prevent 
her from becoming his wife. 


Accordingly, 28 
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soon as she had attained the age which she im- 
agined gave heraright to decide for herself, 
she, after refusing several brilliant offers, united 
her fate with that of Huber. The union was a 
happy one. Their mutual good conduct soon 
brought about the pardon of their disobedience. 
In the affection and society of his amiable and 
generous-minded wife, the blind man felt no 
want; she was “‘eyes to the blind’’—“‘his reader 
—his secretary and observer’’—a sharer in his 
enthusiasm on the subject of natural science; 
and an able assistant in his experiments. She 
was spared to him forty years. ‘As long as 
she lived,’’ said he in his old age, ‘‘I was not 
sensible of the misfortune of being blind.”” The 
last years of his life were soothed by the affec- 
tionate attentions of his married daughter, Ma- 
dame de Molin, whose residence was at Lau- 
sanne, and to which place he had removed. 

It was about this period that he learned the 
existence in Mexico of bees without stings; and 
he was, by the kind exertions of a friend, soon 
after gratified with the present of a hive of that 
species. To him, whose life had been almost | 
exclusively devoted to the study and admiration 
of these insects, we may conceive how great a 
source of enjoyment this gift must have proved. | 
His feeling toward his bees was nota feeling of 
fondness in an ordinary degree; it was a pas- | 
ston, as it almost invariably becomes with every | 
one who makes it his study. 

The days of Huber were now drawing to a. 
close. In the full possession of his mental fac- 
ulties, he was able to converse with his friends 
with his accustomed ease and tranquility, and 
even to correspond by letters with those at a 
distance, within two days of his death. He 
died in the arms of his daughter en the 22d of 
December, 1831, in the eighty-first years of his 
age.— W. Dunbar. 


OD Oe 


By a law of nature from which bees seldom | 
deviate; the foundation of the second comb is 
laid parallel to the first, and the succeeding 
combs are generally parallel to each other. 
There is usually an interval of a little more 
than a third of an inch between the range of 
comb, and this for substantial reasons, Were 
they too distant, it is evident that the bees would 
be greatly dispersed, and unable to communi- 
eate their heat, reciprocally, when¢e the brood 
would not receive sufficient warmth. Were the 
combs too close, on the contrary, the bees could 
not freely traverse the interspace, andthe work 
of the hive would suffer. 





Pollen, or bee bread, as it was formerly called, | 
is collected by the bees mainly for the purpose | 
of feeding their young brood. It contains none 
of the elementary principles of wax; and the 
prevalent notion that wax is made of it, is en- 
tirely unfounded and erroneous. 





Nothing is more offensive to bees than the 
human breath, You may gently fan them, or 
blow upon them with a bellows, without of- 
fence; but breathing on them excites their rage 
instantly. 





| to the obscure recesses of the hive. 
_ ternal operations of the insect in the honey sea- 
| son are carried on during the night as well as 


{on the aid of other organs in those 


The Senses of Boes. 





Much uncertainty has prevailed on the subject 
of the senses possessed by the honey bee; not 
so much, perhaps, in regard to the existence as 
to the locality of the organs. Most naturalists 
admit their possession of five senses, analogous 
to those of men, though the celebrated Huber 
seems to have some doubt as to the existence 
of the faculty of hearing in bees, at least with- 
out some important modifications. Greater di- 
versity of opinion, however, prevails as to the 
situation of those organs by which the impres- 
sions of sight, touch, taste, sound, and smell 
are produced on their sensations; and many cu- 
rious experiments by different naturalists ~~ 
been made with a view to ascertain the truth, 
but which have not always led to the same re- 
sults. In researches so minute, it is perhaps 
vain to look for perfect accuracy in our conclu- 
sions, and we must be satisfied with anything 
like reasonable approximation to the truth. 

Sient.—In the anatomical structure of the 
head of the bee, besides the reticulated eyes 
placed, as in other animals, on the sides of the 
head, this insect possesses three stemmata or 
coronetted eyes, arranged triangularly on its 
centre between the antenne. That these little 
specks are, in reality, organs of vision, has been 
made apparent from accurate experiments, in 
which, when the reticulated eyes were blind- 
folded, the insect was evidently not depriv- 
ed of its sight, though the direction of its 
flight, being vertical, seemed to prove that the 
stemmata were adapted only or chiefly for up- 
ward vision. This additional organ must doubt- 
less add considerably to its power of sight, 
though, probably, its aid may be a mew d 

s the in- 


the day, the coronet eyes may, as Reaumur con- 
jectures, serve to it the purpose of a microscope. 
As to the general power of vision in a bee, its 
organs appear better adapted to distant objects 
than to such as are close at hand. When re- 
turning loaded from the fields, it flies with un- 


| erring certainty, and distinguishes at once its 


own domicile in the midst of a crowded apiary. 
Yet any person who has at all made this insect 


| the subject of observation, must have seen it 
| often at a loss, in returning to its hive, to find 
| the entrance, especiall 


if its habitation has 
been shifted ever so little from its former sta- 
tion; nay, if without moving the hive the en- 
trance has been turned roundasingle inch from 
its former position, the bee flies with un 

precision to that point on the alighting board 
where the door formerly stood, and frequently, 
after many fruitless attempts to find the en- 
trance, it is forced to rise again into the air, 
with a view, we may suppose, of removing to 
such a distance from the desired object as is 
suited to the properties or focus of its visual 
organ. We are led to conclude, therefore, from 
these well-known facts, that the eye of the bee 
has a lengthened focus, and that it must depend 


ope 
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wherein its attention is directed to objects close 
at hand. 

FEELING OR Toucnu.—The organs of this sense 
are supposed, with reason, to reside in the an- 
tenn and palpi or feelers, particularly in the 
former. Huber concludes that the antenne 
supply the want of sight in the interior of the 


hive, and that solely by their means they are | 


enabled to construct their combs in darkness, 
pour their honey into the magazines, feed the 
young, judge of their age and necessities, and 
recognize their queen. Though it does by no 


means appear clear that the bees are devoid of | 


sight when employed in their indoor operations 
—though, on the contrary, there is reason to 
believe, as already stated, that the stemmata or 
ocelli serve as orbs of vision—this naturalist is 
probably not wrong in ascribing to the anten- 
ne an important share in these operations. 
That the bees use them as a means of commu- 
nication and recognition, seems readily admit- 
ted by apiarians. When a hive has lost its 
queen, the event, as may well be supposed, 
causes a high degree of agitation in the colony; 
the disturbed workers, who have first, by some 


unknown means, acquired the knowledge of | 


this public calamity, soon quit their immediate 
circle, and, ‘‘meeting their companions,”’ says 
Huber, ‘‘the antenne are reciprocally crossed, 
and they slightly strike them.’’ The commu- 


nication made by these means is quickly dis- | 
seminated, and in a few minutes the whole col- 


ony is in a state of agitation and distress. Of 
the antenne being employed as instruments of 
recognition, the same naturalist gives a striking 


instance, which our limits prohibit us from quot- | 


ing in his own words. Suffice tosay here, that by 
means of a wire grating, wide enough only to 


admit the circulation of air, inserted in the mid- | 


dle of the hive, he separated the queen from 
the half of her subjects, and ascertained that 


neither sight, hearing, nor smell made the near | 
neighborhood of their sovereign known tothem, | 


for they proceeded to rear a new queen from 
the larva of a worker, as if the other were irre- 
coverably lost. But when he substituted a grat- 
ing wide enough to allow the transmission of 
the antennae, all went on as usual, for the bees 
soon ascertained by these organs the existence 
of their queen.* 

Another important use which the bees make 
of this organ deserves notice. ‘‘Let us follow 
their operations by moonshine, when they keep 


watch at the opening of the hive to prevent the | 
It is | 
curious to observe how artfully the moth knows | 


intrusion of the moths then on the wing. 


how to profit to the disadvantage of the bees, 
which require much light for seeing objects, 
and the precautions taken by the latter in re- 
connoitering, and expelling so dangerous an en- 


emy. Like vigilant sentinels, they patrol round | 


their habitations with their antenne stretched 


out straigat before them, or turning to right and | 
left; woe to the moth if it cannot escape their | 
contact; it tries to glide along between the | 


guards, carefully avoiding their flexible organs, 





*This is not conclusive evidence, as the workers will con- 
struct royal cells at times, when their queen is simply gou- 
fined in cage in their bive. 


‘as if aware that its safety depended on its cau- 
tion.”’ 

Tastre.—In bees, taste appears on a slight 
view, to differ most materially from that sense 
in man; and because with all their eager fond- 
ness for the rich nectar of flowers, they are fre- 
quently detected in lapping the impure fluid 
from corrupted marshes, it has been hastily 
_ concluded that their sense of taste is very de- 
fective. Huber thought it the least perfect of 
the bee senses, and instances their gathering ho- 
ney even from poisonous flowers, and regaling 
themselves with foetid liquids. Now, with det- 
| erence to this distinguished observer, it may be 

permitted, perhaps, to defend our favorites 
from so injurious an imputation. We have 
prima facie evidence of the delicacy of their 
| taste in their eager activity in collecting their 
delicious stores of honey secreted by the most 
fragrant flowers; and such is their ardor in these 
operations, that they defy the elements when 
the honey season is at its height, and, by lay- 
ing aside their usual fear of bad weather boldly 
_ encounter wind and rain to get at their favorite 
fluid. Huber acknowledges that when ‘‘the lime 
tree and black grain blossom, they brave the 
| rain, depart before sunrise, and return later 
than ordinary. But theiractivity relaxes after 
| the flowers have faded; and when the enamel 
| adorning the meadows has fallen under the 
scythe, the bees remain in their dwelling, how- 
ever brilliant the sunshine.’’ Wherefore have 
they not, in this decline of the flowering season, 
recourse to the foul marsh and slimy pool, which 
_ they are charged with frequenting? Simply be- 
cause the purposes for which they did frequent 
these unwholesome liquids have already been 
| answered. The truth is, the bees have recourse 
in spring, but generally speaking in spring only, 
to dunghills and stagnant marshes, for the sake 
of the salts with which they are impregnated, 
and which their instinct teaches them are ad- 
vantageous to their health after their long win- 
| ter confinement. If we place before the bees a 
portion of honey, and a portion of liquid drawn 
from a corrupt source, their choice will com- 
_ pletely vindicate the purity of their taste and 
their power of discrimination in the selection 
of their food. 

It is not meant to be denied, however, that 
the sense of taste in bees is ever at fault. This 
would be going in the face of some well authen-. 
ticated instances of honey being injured, and 
even rendered dangerous, in consequence of the 
bees feeding on noxious plants. Towards the 
close of the year, when flowers become scarce, 
| and in those parts of the country where alders 

abound, and where onions and leeks are culti- 

vated on a large scale and allowed to run to 
_ seed, the bees, from taste, or from necessity, or 
from an anxiety to complete their winter stores, 
| are seen to feed on the blossoms of these plants, 
which communicate to the honey a very disa- 
greeable flavor. But this is not all. The fact 
stated by Xenophon, in the retreat of the Ten 
, Thousand, and confirmed by Diodorus Siculus, 
| proves that there are plants in Asia Minor which 
| give to the honey not only disagreeable, but 
' poisonous qualitics. He tells us that the 6ol- 
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diers, having eaten a quantity of honey in the 


environs of Trebizondec, were seized with ver- | 


tigo, vomitings, &c. This effect was attributed 
to the rose-laurel (Rhododendron Ponticum, ) 
and yellow azalea (Azalea Pontica). Father 


Lamberti also assures us that a shrub of Min- | 
grelia produces a kind of honey which causes | 


very deleterious effects. It is quite possible that 


the poisonous juices extracted from these plants | 


might be innoxious to the bees themselves, and 
thus the correctness of their tasie might be so 
far vindicated. Sir I. E. Smith asserts that 
“the nectar of plants is not poisonous to bees;”’ 
and an instance is given in the American Phil- 
osophical Transactions, of a party of young 


men, who, induced by a prospect of gain, hav- | 
ing removed their hives from Pennsylvania to | 


the Jerseys, where there are vast savannahs, 
finely painted with the flowers of the Kalmia 
angustifolia, could not use or dispose of their 
honey on account of its intoxicating quality; 
yet “the bees increased prodigiously’’—an in- 
crease only to be explaineJ, says Dr. Bevan, in 
his Honey Bee, by their being well and harm- 
lessly fed. Nor is this defense of the taste 
of the bees successfully controver ted by the fol- 
lowing occurrence stated in Nicholson’s Jour- 
nal: ‘‘A large swarm of bees having settled’’— 
observe they had merely lighted upon it, to rest 
perhaps after a long flight—‘‘on a branch of the 
prison ash, (Rhus Vernix,) in the county of 
Westchester, in the State of New York, was 
ut into a hiveand removed to the place where 
it wastoremain. Next morning the bees were 
found dead, swelled to double their natural size, 
and black, except a few which appeared torpid 
and feeble, and soon died on exposure to the 
air.’’ This was attributed to their being poi- 
soned, not by their having fed upon, but by the 
efiuvia of the Rhus Vernix. 
Hearinc.—Cousiderable difference of opin- 
ion has prevailed among naturalists, both as to 
the existence of this sense in bees, and the sit- 
uation of the organ. Aristotle was doubtful 
whether bees possess this sense. ‘‘ Incertim 
est an audiant.’’ Linneus and Bonnet denied 
them the faculty, and Huber seems undecided 
on the point; while a host of others, among 
whom are ranked Kirby and Spence, maintain 
its existence, and place the organ in the anten- 
ne. We know that the bees dislike noise, for 
an apiary situated near mills, smitheys, or other 
noisy workshops, is seldom prosperous. The 
different modulations of sound produced by the 
wings in flying, seem intended as a means of 
communication addressed to the organ of hear- 
ing, as signals of attack, recall, of departure, 
&c. In consequence of a belief in the reality of 
this sense in bees, the practice is common of 
beating sonorous bodies at the moment of 
swarming, in order to prevent them from com- 
municating with one another, and thus present 
an obstacle to their flying away. We know, 
also, that many other insects possess this faculty; 
and as we observe in the proceedings of the bees, 
the same effects which in other insects unques- 
tionably proceed from the sense of hearing, we 
regard these effects as presumptive cvidence of 
the fornrer posdessinig the sanfe faculty. Hu 
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| sets out with intimating a doubt of its exist- 
ence—possibly in deference to his friend Bon- 
net, to whom his letters are addressed, and who 
was an unbeliever in its reality—yet in the end 
confesses that he is strongly tempted to believe 
in it, or at least to admit in bees a sense analo- 
gous to hearing, observing that certain sounds, 
as produced by bees, apparently serve as a sig- 
nal to their companions, and are followed by reg- 
ular consequences, and that, therefore, they may 
be additional means of communication to those 
afforded by the antenne. He mentions particu- 
larly a sound emitted by the queen, which pro- 
duces a paralyzing effect on the bees in certain 
circumstances. Describing the attempts of a 
reigning queen to destroy her rivals while yet in 
the cells, he tells us that ‘‘the bees on quads pull- 
ed her,bit her, and chased her away.”’ In these 
circumstances she emitted the sound alluded to; 
“standing, while doing so, with her thorax 
against a comb, and her wings crossed on her 
| back, in motion, but without being unfolded or 
| farther opened. Whatever might be the cause 
| of her assuming this attitude, the bees were af- 
| fected by it; all hung down their heads and 
| remained motionless.’’ On another occasion, 
after a queen had put her rival to death, ‘‘she 
| approached a royal cell, and took this moment 
| to utter the sound, and assume that posture 
| which strikes the bees motionless.’ This dis- 
| covery of Huber has been brought forward, on 
, his authority, by naturalists, as a conclusive 
evidence of the existence of the auditory fac- 
| ulty in bees. And so it would be, if Huber was 
_ not mistaken in his supposed discovery. A voice 
| of sovereignty producing such powerful and in- 
| stantaneous effects on her subjects, is so remark- 
| able a property of her bee-majesty, that it would 
_ be desirable to have its existence proved beyond 
| doubt by succeeding experiments. With much 
| confidence in the accuracy of that distinguished 
| naturalist’s observations, we entertain some 
| hesitation on the subject of this magical sound. 
| We have seen the queen in all the circumstances 
and in all the positions observable within a hive; 
(with one exception, namely, combating a rival 
| queen,) we have observed her majesty very fre- 
| quently in the particular situation described by 
| Huber when he first heard the commandin 
| voice, endeavoring to tear open the cell of a ri- 
| val, and angrily repulsed by the workers; then 
| standing at a little distance on the surface of the 
| comb, with her wings crossed over her back, and 
in motion, Gone not fully unfolded, and emit- 
ting the clear, distinct sound which is heard ina 
hive a day or two previous to the departure of 
a second swarm; and certainly we never wit- 
nessed any such effect produced on the bees as 
Huber speaks of, and which, had it taken place, 
could not sibly have escaped our observa- 
tion. On the contrary, the bees seemed not in 
the slightest degree affected by her wrath, for 
she was evidently in a state of great irritation, 
but continued to surround the cell of the cap- 
tive queen with a dogged-looking obstinacy, 
apparently expecting or prepared for another 
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it would be very satisfactory to have his accu- 
racy in this particular point confirmed by some 
other observer. Taking it for granted that the 
sense of hearing does exist in bees, where are 
we to look for the situation of the organ? Nat- 
uralists are not agreed on this point, but the 
majority seem to vest it inthe antenne. Kirby 
and Spence notice the analogy borne by anten- 
ne to the ears of vertebrate animals, such as 


their corresponding in number, and standing | 


out of the head; and observe that no other or- 
gan has been found which can be supposed 
to represent the ear. In that case this ap- 
pendage of the head of the bee must be re- 
garded as a compound organ, exercising the 
functions of both hearing and touch. It has 
already been hinted that some observers have 
regarded it as an organ of vision; and we shall 
afterwards find that there are those who look 
upon it as an organ of smell. In this deficiency 
of precise knowledge on the subject, we may, 
perhaps, rest satisfied with the opinion of Kirby, 
that ‘‘the antenne by a peculiar structure, may 
collect notices from the atmosphere, receive 
pulses or vibrations, and communicate them to 
the sensorium, which communications, though 
not precisely to be called hearing, may answer 
the same purpose.”’ 


anecdote of another insect, which goes to prove 
that the antenne are indeed the organs of this 
sense: ‘‘A little moth was reposing on my win- 
dow; I made a quiet, not loud, but distinct 
noise; the nearest antenne moved towards me; 


I repeated the noise at least a dozen times, and 
it was followed every time by the same motion 
of that organ, till at length the insect being 
alarmed, became agitated and violent in its mo- 
tions. In this instance it could not be touch, 
since the antenne were not applied to a surface, 
but directed towards the quarters from which 
the sound came, as if to listen.’’ 
SMELLING.—Of all their senses, that of smell 
in bees is the most acute. Attracted by the fra- 
grance of flowers, we see them winging their 
eager way to a very considerable distance, in a 
straight, undeviating course, and in the very 
teeth of a strong wind, in search of those plants 
which promise an abundant honey harvest. 
Very striking proofs of the acuteness of this 
sense may be observed within the limits of the 
apiary. Early in spring when the bee-master 
begins feeding his colony, he has reason to 
marvel at the instantaneous notice which this 
organ gives them of his approach. Amongst 
his hives, though from the chilliness of a spring 
morning, not a bee is seen stirring out of doors, 
he has not time to fill the feeding-trough from 
the vessel in his hand, before he is surrounded 
by hundreds; and in the space of five minutes 
or less, the float-board of every trough is cov- 
ered with a dense mass of eager feeders. In 
feeding a newly lodged swarm during unfavor- 
able weather in summer, it is curious to observe 
tbrough the glass, in pushing the sliding trough 
which runs flush with the floor, the motionless 
hemispherical mass at the ceiling of the hive, 
becoming instantaneously elongated,and chang- 
ed inte the form of an inverted pyramid, having 
its apex resting on the float-board, while a score 





or two of stragglers, who have in the confusion 
been separated or have fallen from the mass 
above, hasten along the floor, snuffing the grate- 
ful fragrance, ranging themselves in a line on 
the edge of the trough, and eagerly plunging 
their probosces into the liquid. It is to their ex- 
quisite sense of smell, also, in all likelihood, 
that we must attribute their capability of dis- 
tinguishing friend from foe among their own 
species. If a stranger-bee by mistake enter a 
hive, and this sometimes happens in conse- 
quence of some slight alteration in the arrange- 
ment of the apiary, his close resemblance to his 
fellow insects will not secure him from an im- 
mediate attack from all quarters; he is detected 
by a more subtle sense than vision, and instant 
flight alone can save him. Huber, to whose re- 
searches we are so much indebted in regard to 
the senses of bees, made some very conclusive 
experiments on that of smell, all of which we 
have repeated with precisely the same results. 
Like his, our first experiment was to ascertain 
the acutenes of the sense. We conccaled a 


_vessel with honey behind the shutters of an 
| open window, near the apiary. 


In our experi- 
ment, a small box containing a portion of ho- 


ney mingled with ale, and covered with a piece 
The same author gives an | 


of wire gauze, was placed at a distance of a hun- 


| dred yards from the apiary, close to the bottom 
| of a hedge, where it was by no means conspic- 


uous. Ina quarter of an hour, a bee alighted 
on the box, and in a few minutes more, while 
this bee was eagerly exploring and striving to 
gain an entrance, several more joined it. The 
can was then raised and admission given; and 
after the first visitors had gone off with a belly- 
full, the feeders increased in the space of an 
hour to hundreds. 

To diversify the trial, Huber procured four 
small boxes, to the apertures of which, large 
enough to admit a bee, he fixed shutters or 
valves, made of card paper, which it was ne- 
cessary should be forced open in order to gain 
admission. Honey being put into them, they 
were placed at the distance of two hundred 
paces from the apiary. In half an hour, bees 
were seen arriving; carefully traversing the 
boxes, they soon discovered the openings, 
pressed against the valves, and reached the 
honey. This is a striking instance of the deli- 
cacy of smell in these insects, as not only was 
the honey quite concealed from view, but its 
odorous effluvia, from being covered and dis- 
guised in the experiment, could not be much 
diffused. We repeated successfully the same 
experiment. In fact, after the first trial, we 
had no doubt of the issue of the second; for if 
once the sense of smell in the bees ascertained 
the existence and situation of the honey, we 
had seen enough of their ingenuity in other 
cases, not to doubt of their success in obtaining 
entrance. In endeavoring to ascertain the pre- 
cise situation of the organ, there is considera- 
ble difficulty, and our curiosity cannot be easily 
gratified, without some sacrifice of bee-life. 
Huber’s experiment to ascertain this point, is 
full of interest, and we recommend a perusal 
of the account of it as detailed in his work. 
He dipped a pencil in oil of turpentine, a sub- 
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stance very disagreeable to insects, and pre- 
sented it to the thorax, the stigmata, the abdo- | 
men, the eyes, and the proboscis, without the | 
bee betraying the slightest symptom of uneasy 
feeling. It was otherwise when he held it to 
the mouth; it started, left the honey by which | 
it had been enticed, and was on the point of 
taking flight when the pencil was withdrawn. 
He next filled the mouth with flour paste, when 
the insect seemed to have lost the sense of smell 
altogether. Honey did not attract it, nor did 
offensive odors, even the formidable turpentine, | 
annoy it. The organ of smell, therefore, ap- 
pears to reside in the mouth, or in the parts de- 
pending on it. To those who may wish to re- 
peat this experiment, we would recommend 
that they previously deprive the bee under ope- 
ration of a portion of its sting, which may be 
“asily done by forcing the insect to extend it, | 
and then snipping it off with a pair of scissors; | 
the excision will not vitally injure the insect, 
and will give confidence to the experimenter. 
We cannot conclude this disquisition on the 
sense of smell in bees, without gratifying our 
readers by extracting from Dr. Bevan’s work, 
a remarkable instance of its acuteness and deli- 
cacy; and which was communicated to him by 
the son of the gentleman who was the subject | 
of it. It is generally believed that bees have 
an antipathy to particular individuals, arising, 
probably, from some peculiar odor about them, 
which, though not discernable by or unpleasant 
to man, may be so to this sensitive insect: ‘‘M. 
de Hofer, Aulic Counsellor to the Grand Duke 
of Baden, had for years been a proprietor and 
admirer of bees, and rivaled Wildman in the 
power he possesed of approaching them with 
impunity. He would at any time search for the 
queen, and taking hold of her gently, place her 
on his hand. But he was unfortunately attacked 
with a violent fever, and long confined by it. 
On his recovery he attempted to resume his fa- 
vorite amusement among the bees, returning to 
them with all the confidence and pleasure which | 
he had felt on former occasions; when, to his 
great surprise and disappointment, he discov- 
ered that he was no longer in possession of their 
favor; and that instead of being received by 
them as an old friend, he was treated as a tres- 
passer; nor was he ever able after this period 
to perform any operation with them, or to ap- 





proach within their precincts, without exciting 


their anger. Here then it is pretty evident, 
that some change had taken place in the Coun- 
sellor’s secretions in consequence of the fever, 


| a brown, &e. 
| nate in nature by a deficiency of light. 
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Color in Insects. 





On the subject of color, many vague and crade 
ideas have prevailed, and much that appears 
very nousensical has been written. Latreille is 
the /east theoretical writer on the subject, and 
he, for some reason not clearly explained, ex- 
cludes green from the list of colors. Without, 
however, criticising the views of others, we 
will, in a few words, explain our own. 

Black in all its varieties, appears to proceed 
from the absence of color, and can be produced 
by the exclusion of light. Different hues of 
black may be produced by throwing shade on 
other colors. A deep shade of brown on blue 
will produce an indigo; on red will produce 
Thus blacks and browns origi- 


White is the presence of light, and the com- 
pleteness and perfection of color; other colors 
are subsidiary toit, and component parts requi- 
site to its perfect developement. 

The component parts of white are six—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. If these 
colors be arranged around a circle, it will occur 
at once to persons unacquainted with optics 
that this location of colorsis in accordance with 
nature: 


Rep, 
VIOLET, ORANGE, 
W 'TITR, 
Buve, YELLOw, 
GREEN. 


In tracing these colors round the circle it 
will be evident that there is no gap. Neither 
of the six colors could be omitted, or its place 
occupied by another. It will also be noticed 
that red, yellow, and blue are of greater integ- 
rity than orange, green, and violet, which are in- 

bted for their characters to the color on either 
si f them. Further, it will at once be ad- 
mitted that a white is equally related to all; it 
partakes ef the characters of all, and is com- 
posed of all, besides having a perfection and 
superiority peculiar to itself. 

The following tests of the peculiar variations 


which though not noticeable by his friends, was | of these colors, as developed on the surface of 


offensive to the olfactory nerves of the bees,— 
Dunbar. 


a6 Do ae —- 


forty large bee hives filled with honey, to the 
amount of seventy pounds each, in one fort- 
night, by being placed near a large field of buck- 
wheat in flower. 





large quantities, for bees during the brooding 
season. They cannot subsist and nourish their 
young if they cannot have access to water. 


‘ 


} 
| 
Waldridge, a German writer, says he sow | 
} 


; 
| is an impure black; smoky or fumous, as if 
| tinged with smoke. 

Water is an article essentiaily neceseary, in | 


insects, will be found useful in reading techni- 
cal descriptions. 

BLacks—piccous or piceus, the color of pitch; 
atrous or ater, the color of liquid ink; it is also 
occasionally written aterrimus; nigrous or ni- 
ger, the color of lampblack; fuliginous or fuligi- 
nosus, the color of soot; blackish or nigricans, 


Browns—fuscous or fuscus, the color of the 
otter; bay or badius, and chestnut or casta- 
neus, are nearly identical; they both imply a 
color like that of seasoned mahogany, or a bay 
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horse, or a horse-chestnut; testaceous or testa- | 
ceus, or lateritius, are synonomous, but used | 
with rather adiversity of meaning from authors 
being unacquainted with the meaning of the 
words in Latin. The color to which they should 
properly be confined is that of brick-dust. Fer- | 
ruginous or ferrugineous, is rust-colored or 
brown with a good deal of red in it. 

Reps—rufous or rufus, the color of copper; 
sanguineous, or sanguineus, is the color of | 
blood; rubrous or ruder, is a clear, unmixed 
red; miniatous or miniatus, the color of red | 
lead; coccineous or coccineus, is the most bril- 
liant red, the colorof the blossom of the horse- | 
shoe geranium; roseous or roseus, is the color 
of the rose: puniceous or puniceus, is a red, 
inclining to orange. 

YELLows—golden-ycllow, orange, or aureus, 
the color of an orange; croceous or croceus, the | 
color of the blossom of a crocus, rather brighter 
than orange: flaveous or flavus, a pure, un- 
mixed yellow, the color of the blossom of a sun- 
flower; stramineous or stramineus, paler than 
the last, the color of straw, but rather brighter | 
and purer; sulphureous or sulphureus, a pale. 
delicate yellow, the color of powdered brim- 
stone; luteous, or Juteus, the color of the yolk 
of an egg: lutose or /utosus, the color of yellow 
clay’ tawny or fulous, the color of the lion. 

REEN—glaucous or glaucus, is that pale 
grey green which is the usual color of the sca; 
prasinous or prasinus, is the color of the leaves 
of leeks; olive or olivarius, is the color of 
olives, a dull green, or a green with brown 
in it. 

Bivues—ceruleus or ce@rulews, is the color of 
the sky; cyaneous or cyaneus, a pure brignt 
blue, the color of the blossom of the Centaurea 
Cyanus. This color has been erroneously de- 
scribed as that of indigo. Cersious, or casius 
is an impure, greyish blue; violaceous or civla- 
ceus, has a mixture of red in it, and is precisely 
the color of the purple violet; frosted or pruz- 
nosus, expresses that color which objects pos- 
sess when covered with a light coat of hoar | 
frost; it may be said to approximate to a blue 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





erey: 

HITES—albous or albus, is a pure white; 
whitish or albidus, is a dirty, or impure white; 
grey or canws, the color of grey hair, and more 
properly confined to descriptions of hair; cine- 
reous or cinereus, the blue grey color of ashes; 
cretaceous or cretaceus, the white of chalk, or 
white witha slight tint of yellow ochre; niveous 
or niveus, is a brilliant, snowy white. 

Besides these there are various metallic col- 
ors common in insects, as silvery or argentius, | 
brassy or chenews, likewise written aneus, and | 
then used to imply a bright gold-green; the | 
Latin word smaragdinus implies a still more | 
intense degree of the same color; coppery, or | 
cupreus,; and steel blue, or chalybeus. 

The degree of intensity in a color is usually | 
implied by the addition of an adjective; thus | 
saturatus implies that a color is very deep and 
full; dilatus implies that it is pale; again, /atus, | 
very bright, and obscletus, very dull or indis- 
tinct, are contrasted in the same manner, and 
may, by altering the termination, be used ad- 





verbially; thus Jote, eupreus, obsolcte, glaucus; 
saturatus and dilutus do not allow this change. 

A diversity of color occurs very frequently in 
the same insect, and the shape or limit of a color 


| is impressed by a descriptive word; as a spot, 


or macula, signifying a roundish or angular 


| mark, not elongated in any direction. A siripe, 
_ or plaga, is the term used when the spot is more 


elongated; a fillet, or a ritta, is a lungitudinal 
stripe, and a band, or fascia is a transverse 


; onc, 


The terms used to express shape should be 


_ precisely in accordance with those used by the 


Latin authors. Their copious language may be 
readily applied to any figures which we may 


| meet, and technical nomenclature in this branch 
| of the subject involves the description in ob- 


security instead of elucidating it. 
The characters impressed in the surface of 


| the skeleton are highly important, and afford 
_ excellent guides for the discrimination of spe- 
| cies. 


Asamore minute detail of these appears 
indispensable, the following are the principal 
variations: 

Smooth, levis, or levigatus, is when the sur- 
face is perfectly smooth, without depression or 
elevation; shining, nitidus, or lucidus, when the 


| surface is polished as a mirror; rough, asper or 
| scaber, when covered with an irregular rugosity; 


pustulose, or pustulosus, when covered with pus- 
tules resembling those occasioned by the small 
pox; muricated, or muricatus, is When these 
pustules are pointed, and echinatus when they 
are produced into spines; verrucose, or verru- 
cosus, when covered with tubercles resembling 
warts; punctured, or punctus, is when the sur- 
face has the appearance of having been thickly 
punctured by the point of a pin, the pin not 
passing through, but simply making impres- 
sions; punctured in lines, or striopunctus, is 
when these punctures are arranged in longitu- 
dinal lines; reticulate, or reticulatus, when tol- 
erably smooth, yet covered with something like 
network; vermiculate, or vermiculatus, when 
covered with tortuous markings like worm- 
eaten wood; striate, or striatus, is when mark- 
ed with longitudinal impressed lines; and pune- 
tostriatus is when these lines are themselves 
punctured; caniculate, or caniculatus, is when 
the impressed lines are coarser and deeper than 
the foregoing; and sulcate, or sulcatus, is when 
they are still deeper, resembling furrows; line- 
ate, or lineatus, has lines in the same degree as 
striatus, but the lines instead of being impress- 
ed; are raised above the surface; keeled, or car- 
inatus, is when these raised lines are fewer and 
more elevated; and chained, or catenatus, is 
when the space between two impressed lines is .- 
divided into oblong elevations, and is supposed 
to resemble a chain. 

A surface is called tomentose or lanuginosus, 
when covered with a thick down; sericeous, or 
sericatus, When the down is short, thick, and 
silky; villose or villosus, when the surface is 
covered with longer and more distinct hairs; 
hirsute or hirsutus, when covered with long, 
shaggy hair; crinite or eriniivs, when the hair 
is very long and thin; squamous, or sguameus, 
when covered with distinct scales.— Newman. 
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Bee Culture in Cottage Hives. 
No. 4. 





The particular method or system to be adopted 
and pursued in practical beeculture, depends 
in part on the honey resources of the district, 
and in part on the pecuniary resources of the 
apiarian. In a poor honey district it is not ad- 


visable to begin operations on a large scale, | 


especially if other bee keepers are already en- 
gaged there in the business. 
lishment of an apiary, even on a moderate scale, 


involves the investment of some capital, who- | 


ever would engage in the enterprise should be 


well assured that he possesses the means requi- | 
site for its due prosecution to the extent he con- | 


templates. We would advise every beginner 


to start with a small number of stocks, espe- | 


cially if he is yet a novice, who must of course 
expect to pay tuition fees, in the form of disap- 
pointments and losses, before he can hope to 
become an expert. If he begins with a small 


stock, his losses can in no event be heavy, and | 
will be amply recompensed by the experience | 


acquired. He should also, at the outset, fix on 
a definite number of stocks, in his own mind, 
to which he will limit his proposed apiary, that 
he may have a precise object in view to the at- 
tainment of which his efforts may be directed. 
As he proceeds in increasing his stocks, he 
should determine that the greater portion of 
them shall always be devoted to the accumula- 


tion of stores, and the smaller only to the mul- | 


tiplication of colonies—the latter being intended 


as the reserve from which the former are to be | 


re-enforced or increased, as occasion demands 
or his own purposes require. He may, from 
the first, aim at a larger or smaller number in 


the aggregate, extending or reducing his stock, | 
as time and experience shal] justify. But it | 


must ever be a fundamental maxim with him, 


that beeculture is not to be prosecuted at hap- | 


hazard, but conducted on a well-digested and 
systematized plan. He will thus seck to re- 
strict and repress natural swarming, so as to 
make it subservient to his own views and in- 


terests—suppressing after-swarms altogether, | 


when feasible, or reuniting them with their pa- 
rent stocks. It is only by controlling and regu- 
lating the natural impulses of the bees, that he 
can turn their labors properly to account. 
he must at all times be prepared and willing to 


make some seeming sacrifices to secure the ulti- | 


mate prosperity of his apiary. He must not 
expect to increase the number of his colonies 
largely and reap a bountiful supply of honey in 
the same season. Honey must remain a second- 
ary object with him till his apiary contains the 
desired number of strong stocks; and a very 
rapid multiplicatien of stocks can only be at- 
tempted by one who is able and willing to incur 
the expensc of liberal and prelonged feeding — 
which is always attended with trouble and ex- 
pense. 

We propose now to give the needed instruc- 
tions to enable a beginner who proposes to cul- 
tivate bees on a moderate scale, in cottage 
hives, to manage them successfully, and estab- 





And as the estab- | 


Yet | 


lish an apiary of a dozen hives in the shortest 


time. 
He who wishes to become an intelligent, prac- 


| tical beekeeper must, in the first place, acquaint 


| himself thoroughly with the natural history of 
| the insect—not as it is hitherto taught in trea- 
| tises on entomology, but as it is “presented in 
| the works of scientific apiarians. Without such 
| knowledge, well digested, he will be continu- 
ally liable to make mistakes—doing what he 
| should not do, omitting to do what he ought to 
do, or doing it at the wrong time. Let this be 
_his preparatory study, and having thus quali- 
fied himself for work, let him in the following 
spring, say the month of April, purchase two 
good stocks of bees, such as are well stored 
with honey and contain much brood. They 
should be procured from an apiary at least a 
mile distant from his residence, and should be- 
fore purchasing, be subjected to an examina- 
tion on some mild day when the bees are flyin 
briskly. Stocks whose bees are flying in fm 
out freely, carrying in pollen plentifully, and 
showing not only life, but spirit and energy, 
should be picked out for furtherscrutiny. Turn 
| up such a hive gently, and while doing so judge 
by its weight whether it is still well supplied 
| with honey; puff a few whiffs of smoke among 
| the bees to drive them back, and see whether 
| there is brood in the worker combs, and ascer- 
tain whether there are bees enough remaining 
| to fill the passages between at least four of the 
combs. If no brood can be seen in the worker 
combs, or if what is seen is capped with protu- 
berant convex covers, the stock should be re- 
jected, as either having no queen or one pro- 
ducing drone brood only. But if brood sealed 
with flat covers is seen in the worker combs, 
and the hive is populous, with plenty of honey, 
or the seller will guarantee that there is enough 
of the latter in store to carry the stock safely to 
the middle of May, there can scarcely be any 
risk in purchasing it, at such price as is current 
in the neighborhood. It will be much cheaper, 
in the end, to pay a very liberal price for stocks 
that bear rigid examination, than take feeble 
or ill-provided ones as a gift. 

When the purchased hives are to be removed, 
they should be invericd in the evening, after 
the bees have ceased to fly, and a piece of coarse 
muslin or linen drawn tightly over the opening 
so as to confine the bees, and secured by fasten 
ing it to the sides all round with small tacks, so 
that not a bee can escape during the transpor- 
tation; and the hives, remaining thus inverted, 
| may be carried at night, in alight spring wa- 

gon, without injury to the bees, to the place de- 
signed for them. When arrived at their new 
home, the bees must remain confined till the 
hives have been turned again and each set tem- 
porarily on three triangular blocks placed equi- 
distant on the bottom boards designed to re- 
ceive them—thus elevating the hives about one 
inch above these. The tacks in the front must 
then be drawn, and the cloth drawn down on 
that side, to give the bees a free passage. If 
this is done gently, few bees will come out, and 
the entire mass will soon become quiet, and the 
cloth, with the supporting blocks can be taken 
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away early the next morning. If the weather 
be fair and mild on the following day, the bees 
will fly and soon begin to gather pollen, as 
though no removal had taken place; and they 
may be permitted to work without interference 
till the appreach of the swarming season. If, 
on the contrary, the weather be cold and raw, 
as it not unfrequently is at that season, it will 
greatly encourage the bees, and promote brood- 
ing, if a spoonful or two of honey be given to 


each of the hives every other evening, till they | 


are able to gather supplies from abroad. 
For the enlargement of the incipient apiary 


swarms are now indispensable, and the apia- | 
rian must use means to place his hives in a con- | 


dition to produce these seasonably. Stimula- 
tive feeding is eminently conducive to this end; 
for swarming depends on the early and abun- 
dant production of brood, which always keeps 


even pace with the supplies of pasturage, when | 


a colony has a healthy and prolific queen. But 
if, as is ordinarily the case, bees are dependent 
for their supplies solely on natural resources, 
brooding will usually, and in many districts in- 
variably, be commenced so late in the spring, 
that the colonies remain.too weak to avail them- 
selves properly of the early pasturage however 
abundant it may be; and the young bees, when 
they do make their appearance, prove them- 
selves consumers rather than producers. The 
hoped-for swarms not only fail to come, but the 
stocks themselves remain too feeble to work to 
advantage when the spring fairly opens. To 
obviate this, the bees should be stimulated to 
commence brooding freely, as early as practica- 
blein April, by feeding them on the evening of 
every other day with a mixture of two parts 
hone 
Feeble stocks, deficient in stores, should be lib- 
erally fed with this diluted honey, giving them 


a gill as a dose at first, and gradually increasing | 


the quantity to halfa pint. When honey can- 
not be procured for this purpose, good brown 
sugar dissolved in water, and boiled down to 
the consistence of syrup, may be used as a sub- 
stitute. Baron Ehrenfels was in the habit of 
feeding all his stocks in this manner, every 
spring—not excepting even such as had ample 
stores remaining, though to such the feod was 
administered only every third or fourth even- 
ing. 

If they have not previously been removed, 
all supers and ekes must at this time be taken 
away, and access to surplus honey receptacles 
be prevented. Excepting dtring the warmer 
hours of the day, when the bees are flying, the 
entrances of the hives should also be kept warm 
or contracted to confine the heat, as an ele- 
vated temperature is now desirable. Brooding 
will then be greatly promoted at a period when 
the bees would otherwise remain to a great ex- 


tent inactive; and strong swarms may be look- | 


ed for soon after spring pasturage becomes 
abundant, if the season be at all propitious. 


When a swarm has issued and is hived, the | 


present stock must be immediately removed to 


a new location, as distant as practicable in the | 


apiary, and the swarm substituted in its place. 
After-swarming will thus almost invariably be 


and one part water, slightly warmed. | 


_ prevented, and both colonies will become good 
| stocks, capable of being wintered without fall 
feeding. The same course must be pursued 
| when swarms issue in the following year—in- 
_ creasing the apiary to eight stocks, and proba- 
| bly doubling it the year after. Then, if the bee 
| keeper has concluded not further to enlarge his 
apiary, a different mode of management must 
be adopted, to turn the labors of the bees to 
account. 

Increase by swarms does not, however, usu- 
ally proceed thus systematically and by rule— 
especially if the purchased hives with* which 
the bee keeper begins his operations, were kept 
in large magazine or store hives. In selecting 
stocks, therefore, it is judicious not to choose 
such as are contained in very large hives. 
Those of smaller dimensions are preferable, if 
| in good condition, populous, and having pro- 
duced a swarm the previous summer, or a sec- 
ond swarm of that summer, in equally good 
| condition in all respects. Such stocks have 

young queens, and the latter sort moreover 
| have new combs. Nevertheless, with all this 
; care and caution, and despite of stimulative 
feeding, swarms do sometimes fail to come— 
especially in seasons when spring pasturage 
happens to be unusually abundant. What is to 
be done in suchevent? The only resource, then, 
is to drive out a swarm from each hive; but a 
novice in beekeeping should not undertake to 
do this, except with the advice and aid of some 
experienced person; though we shall fully de- 
scribe the process in a future number. The 
driven swarm must then likewise be set where 
the parent stock stood, and the latter moved to 
a new location in theapiary. It is very advan- 
tageous, When practicable to place swarms, 
| whether natural or driven, in hives furnished 
| with clean empty combs. This effects a great 
saving in time and honey. If a comb contain- 
ing brood can also be given to a swarm, it will 
be very serviceable indeed; and swarms thus 
supplied will rarely desert their domicile. 

There is still another process by which the 
enlargement of an apiary may be more rapidly 
effected; but as it is somewhat hazardous and 
requires experience and great expertness in the 
operator, we cannot recommend it to a degin- 
ner. By adopting the above more simple me- 
 thod, he incurs little risk, though a year or two 
more may be required for him to reach the 
point at which he aims. The more expeditious 
method alluded to, while it may prove success- 
ful, depends on so many contingencies that it 
often ends in disappointment and verifies the 
adage that “‘haste makes waste,’’ It can only 
| be resorted to when the season is unusually 
| propitious, and in a district where pasturage 
abounds every year; for should cold and wet 
weather prevent the bees from gathering stores, 
the abundance and even superabundance of 
nectar which the district might furnish are of 
/no avail. Rapid multiplication, in such cir- 
cumstances, would be ruinous, unless the stocks 
be properly reunited and fed not only liberally 
but lavishly. ‘‘Furnished lodgings,’’ moreover, 
which are simply advantagesiin the case of nat- 
ural or driven swarms, are altogether indispen- 
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sable if this precarious “royal road”? be chosen. Plan may be advantageously resorted to when, 
The process is as follows: | for some special reason, the preservation of the 
The two purchased stocks are to be permitted | Young queen is desirable. 
to swarm naturally, or a swarm is driven out | By the process just described, an experienced 
of each in the usual manner, both having pre- | and expert bee keeper can multiply stock more 
viously been put under “high pressure” by | rapidly than that recommended by us. But it 
stimulative feeding. The parent hive is, in | Tequires unremitted attention and care, with 
each case, not only to be left standing in its | very liberal and protracted feeding. Its adop- 
original place, but only about two thirds of the | tion can only be excusable when the object is 
swarm, or if it be a weak one, only about one | to fil up an apiary rapidly, and the apiarian 
half of it, must be hived, and the residue of the | has abundance of honey which he is willing to 
bees returned to the parent stock. The conse-| devote to that end. Nor must it, even in such 
quences of this is that the latter will speedily | case, be persevered in after the prime object 
send out one or more afterswarms. The more | aimed at has been accomplished, for it is pre- 
certainly to secure this result, the parent stock | cisely the reverse of a rational system of bee- 
must, moreover, be fed moderately, every even- | culture—which contemplates the production of 
ing, even in fine weather, and more plentifully | honey. This method, too, is especially preca- 
if the weather be foul. A hive thus treated will | rious, when it is necessary to force the after- 
commonly yield two or three afterswarms—the | swarms by driving, which sometimes happens 
feeding being continued regularly after the is-| when, from change of weather or temporary 
suing ofeach. Ifthe first or second of the after- | dimunition of pasturage, they fail to issue; or 
swarms is very populous, a portion of the bees | When after issuing they refuse to settle, or re- 
must be returned to the parent stock, as in the | turn again to the parent hive. Forced swarms 
first instance; and the afterswarms must in no | must, in such a case, always be put in hives 
case be set adjoining the parent stock, but placed | furnished with combs and honey; sent to a dis- 
in as isolated positions as practicable, that the | tance of at least a mile and a half from the api- 
young queen returning from these excursions | ary; and well fed subsequently. All these dif- 
may not be lost. These second swarms must | ficulties and vexations, to which this process is 
likewise be plentifully fed, or, better still, fur- | peculiarly exposed, are avoided if we adopt and 
nished with worker combs containing honey. | adhere to the one we have first described and 
If such combs cannot be procured, the feeding | recommended. 
must be continued regularly during the summer, After the apiarian has attained the normal 
in order to stimulate the bees to fill their hives | number of stocks he proposes keeping in his 
with combs, provide stores for the coming win- | apiary—be it ten, or twelve, or more—multipli- 
ter, and seal up the honey in the cells. It is | cation of colonies is no longer to be the primary 
essential, too, that smaller hives be used, alike | object with him. These are now to begome 
for the prime swarms and the afterswarm. | subsidiary to the production of honey and wax. 
Those for the former should be ten or twelve | Nevertheless, should a swarm occasionally is- 
inchegin diameter; those for the latter should | sue from one of his stocks, he will hive it as 
not exceed eight omnine inches. The bees will | usual, and set it in the place of the parent stock, 
more speedily fill such hives with combs, and | removing the latter to some distant place in the 
thus be housed more compactly and more com- | apiary. Next year one or both of these may be 
fortably during the winter, which is highly im- | treated cither as swarming or as store stocks— 
portant for their preservation. for the former of which purposes about one 
Afterswarms are apt to prove troublesome | third of the whole number of stocks in the api- 
and vexatious. Sometimes they will desert | ary are thenceforward to be annually reserved. 
their hives repeatedly after having entered. | These are to be managed in the manner already 
Sometimes they will fly around in all direc- | described, as from them the store stocks in the 
tions, refusing to settle, and finally return hur- | apiary are constantly recruited, so as to keep up 
riedly to the parent hive; or if they do settle a nearly uniform number of productive colo- 
in a cluster, many bees will speedily leave and’, nies from year to year. The remaining two 
return to their old home. Even after the lapse | thirds now assume a different character, are 
of twenty-four hours similar scenes will again | kept in larger hives, and are subjected to a dif- 
be enacted, thus involving great loss of time | ferent mode of management. 
and honey. This results‘ from the fact that | Store or honey hives must be of greater ca- 
afterswarms are frequently accompanied by | pacity than swarming hives. The latter are, 
several young queens, each of which has her | with us, usually from ten to twelve inches in 
adherents, ancdeach dreading herrival. The pru- diameter, and from fifteen to twenty inches 
dent course, therefore, is to place such swarms, | high. The former we have from fifteen to six- 
immediately after being hived, into a cool and | teen inches in diameter, and from twenty-four 
dark cellar or chamber, and letting it remain | to thirty-six inches high, being composed of 
there till the following morning. By that time | sections or ekes each six or eight inches high. So 
the supernumerary queen or queens will have | long as our chief endeavor is to increase the 
been killed, and the bees have accepted the | number of our colonies, we use the smaller di- 
survivor. This mode of settling the question | visible nives; but when our efforts are directed 
of sovereignty, is less troublesome than that | to the production of honey and wax, we resort 
which is sometimes adopted in such cases, of | to hives of ampler dimensions. The bees must 
steeping the swarm in cold water, and then | consequently be transferred from the former 
picking out the surplus queens—though this kind to the fatter. We effect this, at the open- 
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ing of the honey season, by placing one of the 


sections of the larger size uncler the small hive 
containing the stock. All these sections or 
ekes are of equal size, without bottoms, and 
with an opening six inches square in the top. 
The bees, being thus provided with enlarged 
room early in the season, will rarely incline to 
swarm; but will usually fill two or more such 
sections with combs, brood, and honey, in the 
course of the second summer. In the following 
year additional sections are set under from time 
to time, beginning at the opening of the sea- 
son, and continuing the enlargement till the 
hive is thirty-six inches high. The original 
small or narrow hive is now to be removed, 
and its contents appropriated, if the bee keeper 
is satisfied that at least forty pounds of honey 
remain in the store hive, after the removal of 
the original swarming hive. The bees are now 
wholly in the large-sized or store hive, the open- 
ing in the upper section of which is to be closed 
with a suitable cover, when the removal is 
made. 

The transfer having thus been effected, we 
have populous colonies, in well-filled, well-sup- 
plied, and spacious domiciles, and are prepared 
thenceforward to prosecute beeculture steadily 
with an eye to pecuniary returns. 

There are three fundamental rules on which 
success in bee culture in cottage hives, in dis- 
tricts of the second or third grade, depend. 

The first is never prune away empty combs 
or parts of combs, in the lower sections of either 
swarming or store hives, unless they have be- 
come very mouldy. Nevertheless, if a section 
has not bren entirely filled with comb, it must 
be removed in autumn. It should, however, be 
carefully preserved and replaced under the hive 
in the spring; for the production or renewal of 
comb involves much labor and a large expendi- 
ture of honey—all of which can be saved, if the 
bees can be furnished with clean empty combs 
at the opening of the honey season. 

The second rule is, the store stocks must in- 
varisbly retain a double portion of honey for 
their winter’s supply; that is, each must have 
at least forty pounds of honey in reserve, at 
the commencement of winter, in a locality 
where twenty pounds are usually deemed sut- 
ficient. 

The third rule is, store stocks must never be 
permitted toswarm. Swarming may be pre- 
vented by placing your stocks in some well 


shaded and well sheltered location; by giving | 


your bees dmple room early in spring; and by 
having the hives duly ventilated. 
That internal heat promotes swarming is a 


conceded point, and if the hives be exposed to | 


the direct rays of the sun, the internal ‘heat 
must be greatly augmented. Hence hives in- 
tended to produce swarms should stand in warm 


situations, though not exposed to the direct rays | 


ofthe sun, because such exposure compels them 
frequently “to hang ont’? idly without produ- 
cing the anticipated swarms. Store stocks, on 


the contrary, should always be placed in cool | 


situations. For them the northern or north- 
eastern side of a building or wall, or tbe shade 
of a spreading tree, is to ve preferred, while 


the latter has the advantage, moreover, that it 
is equally suited to the wants of swarm stocks. 
But it may be urged that when we have secured 
the full number of colonies which we propose to 
maintain in the apiary, we shall have them all 
in the warm positions in which they were placed 
while we were engaged in multiplying stock; 
and the inquiry will be, how are we to change 
the location without losing many bees, as these 
will return to their accustomed stands, and thus 
weaken the colonies? Some would suppose that 
after the bees have been confined to their hives 
for nearly three months in winter, they will 
have forgotten their previous location and may 
safely be transferred to any other position in 
the apiary without risk of loss. This is not al- 
together correct. We have placed stocks in a 
dark chamber from the middle of November to 
the end of March, then removed them toa new 
location, and still many of the bees returned to 
their former stand in a neighboring garden, 
and were lost. To guard against such occur- 
rences, and yet remove the store hives to a more 
shady locality, where they are to remain per- 
manently, we transfer each parent stock to the 
desired place, immediately after a swarm has 
issued, and set the swarm where the parent 
stock stood. We may repeat, however, that it 
is not absolutely necessary to have distinct 
stands for the swarm and the store stocks; be- 
cause the former should not, any more than the 
latter, be exposed to the sun during the heat 
| of the day. Any airy situation, with an east- 
| ern aspect, when the hives are shaded by trees 
| in the afternoon, is well suited for either or both 
| kinds of stocks. In the absence of trees, re- 
| course may be had to a temporary roof or awn- 
ing, to shield the store stocks from the sun after 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

| As the store stocks are ar ought to be very 
| populous, it becomes necessary, whenever their 
| hives are filled with comb and brood, that they 
| should have plenty of fresh air at all times, 
| otherwise the bees will be constrained to cluster 
| on the outside, hanging there idly. Asaready 
| means of ventilation, all our hives are provided 
| with openings in the top, six inches square, coy- 
'ered with wire gauze. Over this a piece of 
| board is fixed, which we remove when ventila- 
| tion is required, and place over the gauze an 
} inverted box, bowl, or flower pot, to exclude 
light. This suffices for circulation of the air, 
and light being excluded, the bees do not close 
up the meshes of the gauze with propolis. The 
larger the opening in the top the more effectual 
the ventilation; butifthe weather be very warm, 
and the population very dense, more room may 
be required. In such case we lift the top board 
and interpose an empty section between it and 
the main hive. This facilitates the removal of 
| impure air, and furnishes circulation in all parts 
of the hive. The wire gauze on the top must 
| be kept covered by an inverted empty box, to 
| exclude light. This arrangement is very effi- 
| cient and useful during the warm weather; but 
should a sudden reduction of temperature take 
place, it will be well to lay a piece of stout cloth 
on the wire gauze, to keep in the heat. The 
section thus introduced serves the double pur- 
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pose of aiding ventilation, and providing store- 
room for surplus honey to be removed in au- 
tumn. Should the season, though warm, prove 
so unfavorable that the bees fail to fill the sec- 
tion even partially with honey, it should be 
removed about the middle of August—carefully 
pooeeemne any empty combs it may contain. 
f filled with combs and honey it may still be re- 
moved, provided it be ascertained, on careful 
examination, that the main hive contains at 
least forty or fifty pounds of honey—the quan- 
tity always to be regarded as indispensably re- 
— for the proper wintering of a colony. 

o guard against mistake in this matter, we in- 
variably weigh every empty hive and mark its 
weight on it, as also that of the movable bot- 
tom board. There are, moreover, two other 
points which must be taken into consideration 
—namely: that in old stocks the combs are al- 


ways heavier than in new ones; and that they | 


likewisecontain more pollen. We always make 
an allowance of five pounds for the difference 
between such hives. 

When by the nadiring process a store hive 
has reached its normal height of thirty-six 
inches, no more sections are added below, but 
we revyet to supering—introducing sections 


above, in the manner just described. Formerly | 


we added sections indifferently, above or be- 
low, as seemed most convenient at the time; 
but Jong experience has satisfied us that the lat- 
ter mode of enlarging at times injuriously dis- 


places the brood combs, and is-besides objec- | 


tionable as frequently causing an undue pro- 
portion of drone comb. We now invariably 
enlarge by supering, that is, by inserting sec- 
tions above, aiter the s‘ore hive has been raised 


to the normal height of thirty-six inches by na- | 
diring. The same objection has been urged | 


against the use of narrow hives for swarms, 
and subsequently enlarging by giving them sec- 


tions of larger dimensions. But we have never | 


found this disadvantageous in practice. Unu- 
sually large swarms may, indeed, with perfect 
propriety be at once placed in the wide hives; 
but it is then indispensable that they be fed lib- 
erally in an unfavorable season, to enable them 


to build a sufficiency of combs to fill the hive, | 


and store it with honey enough for its support. 

If, on rare occasions, a swarm happens to is- 
sue from one of our store hives, we at once re- 
move the parent stock to a distance, and set the 


swarm in its place, as before directed. But this | 


seldom becomes necessary, as long experience 


has taught us that bees kept in wide and tall | 


hives, and managed as we are in the habit of 
managing ours, have little disposition to swarm. 

We must, however, notice a circumstance 
which is apt to oceur with stocks thus kept 


from swarming, and which consequently do | 


not renew their queens as frequently as others— 


that is, the gradual decrease of the queen’s fer- | 


tility, and her death from superannuation. If 
this takes place in the month of October, or still 
later in autum, when young queens cannot al- 


ways be successfully reared and fertilized, the | 


colony is apt to perish. It is one among the 
ew disadvantages connected with large and 
opulous stocks, that queenlessness in them is 


| not so readily discovered in the spring, as in 
| smaller or feebler stocks. The queenless bees 
_of a strong stock will often fly as briskly when 
| the spring opens, and carry in pollen as plenti- 
| fully as others; and their destitute condition 
| will not be readily detected by a novice in bee 
| culture. When discovered, the evil may be 
| remedied by introducing the queen and bees of 
' a nucleus or reserve colony wintered for the 
| purpose—the combs and stores of which may 
be given to an early spring colony, or preserved 
| for the use of the afterswarms we may choose 
| to preserve. 
eeculture in cottage hives must be conduct- 
ed in the i.anner here described, if we would 
secure regular and permanent success in sec- 
ond-rate honey districts. We must ever re- 
strict our operations to some definite or normal 
number of store colonies, though the actual 
number in the apiary may at times be greater 
or smaller, according to seasons and circum- 
stances. A neglect of or departure from this 
rule, is literally keeping bees at haphazard, and 
| looking to chance for luck. The result will be 
a decayed and ruined apiary, and thorough dis- 
gust with the whole business. Let every nov- 
ice carefully read, and re-read and ponder what 
we have stated in this article. It contains, in- 
deed, the very quintessence of beeculture, in 
such districts, whether cottage hives or moy- 
able comb hives be used. We repeat—not the 
hive but the system is the essential matter, though 
of course the more convenient and well adapted 
the implements arc, the more easily can our 
manipulations be performed and our system 
applied. The intelligent reader will therefore 
readily excuse some minuteness of detail, and 
the introduction of remarks and suggestions 
perhaps more appropriately pertaining to some 
other branch of the subject. 

A few words now, in conclusion, as regards 
the profits which may be expected from the 
adoption of the system here proposed. This 
consists exclusively of the honey and wax with 
which our bees can supply us; for the traffic in 
Italian queens suits only those who have time 
to devote to it and skill to prosecute it. It in- 
volves so much trouble, risk, disappointment 
| and vexation, that the Baron of Berlepsch and 

Mr. Hubler have long since abandoned it asa 
losing business, and others are preparing to 
‘follow their example: The sale of supernu- 
merary stocks may indeed be turned to good 
account, by those who are so situated as to be 
able to multiply stocks rapidly, and can find a 
ready market for all they have to spare. But 
it is to his honey and wax that the true apia- 
rian must look for his profits, and if he devotes 
| to beeculture the same assiduity and attention 
| that are given to other pursuits by intelligent 
and diligent men, he may confidently look for 
satisfactory results from his enterprise. 

a <P? 

Repeated observations show that the secre- 
tion of honey is powerfully influencesd by the 
electricity of the atmosphere: and bees never 
labor more actively than during humid, sultry 
weather, or when a thunder storm is approrch- 
ing 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
On the Impregnation of the Eggs of the 
Queen Bee. 


The readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOUNNAL 
will probably be surprised to learn that the true 
office of the spermatheca in at least one insect, 
was known nearly two hundred yearsago. M. 
Debeauvoys, in his Guide de L’Apiculteur, 6th 
edition, Paris, 1863, page 301, says: ‘In 1630" 
(date should be 1669) ‘‘Malpighi figured and 
described in the female moth of the silk worm 
the organs of generation with such precision 
that modern works give nothing new on the 
subject.”’ 


In volume 2d, of Malpighi’s works, which | 


were published at Leyden, in 1683, is a treatise 
on the silk worm, dedicated to the London 
Royal Society. In this treatise, which is won- 
derfully accurate and minute, the external and 
internal organs of the larva and male and fe- 
male moth are very fully figured and described. 

Plate 12 contains, on a highly magnified scale, 


a drawing of the ovaries and spermatheca (or | 


as he calls it, wterws,) of the female moth, with 
their adjacent parts. 

On page 40, he says, (I abridge his minute 
description, ) that he founda vessel opening into 
the oviduct, which he believed to be the recep- 
tacle for the male sperm, and from the contents 
of which the eggs were impregnated as they 

assed from the ovaries. 

aking some eggs from the ovarics of an un- 
impregnated moth, he found that all which 
were above the spermatheca remained of the sul- 
phur color which characterises unfecundated 
eggs, while those which were taken from the 
oviduct below the spermatheca, assumed the 
violet hue, which is the proper color of impreg- 
nated eggs. 

To make the demonstration of the proper 
office of the spermatheca more complete, he at- 
tempted to fecundate artificially the eggs taken 
from the ovaries, either by applying to them the 
contents of the spermatheca, or the sperm taken 
from the male moth. This experiment failed 
because he seems to have been ignorant of the 


fact that the eggs, when exposed to the air, be- } 


came too dry to admit of impregnation.* Mal- 
pighi, having failed in what he thought, if suc- 
cessful, would have been a most happy experi- 
ment, (maxima experiendi felicitas) commit- 
ted to the members of the Royal Society the 
further elicidation of this subject. One of 
them, as will soon appear, completed the ex- 
periment by artificially impregnating the eggs 
of a virgin moth at the moment they were ex- 
truded by her. Thisauthor by making no men- 
tion of Malpighi in his minute account of his 
own experiments, failed to give to his able pre- 
decessor that credit to which he was so emi- 
nently entitled. ‘“‘Swum cuique,’’ ‘this own to 
each’? should be a sacred motto to all observers 
aid inventors. 

*In 1852, «. deser bed in my work on bees, edition of 1857, 
I made au attempt fo fecundate artificially some egys laid by 
a queen bee iu drove cells, and failed from the same cause. 
Some years afterwards this was successfully done by Don- 
holf in Germany. 





| Swammerdam, in his great work, Biblia Na- 
| ture, Leyden, 1737, described very minutely 
| and accurately the generative organs ofthe drone 
and queen bees, giving a highly magnified 
| drawing of the ovaries of the queen, with their 
dependent organs. If he had only thought of 
applying his microscope to the contents of the 
spermatheca, which organ he had so beautifully 
| depicted, he would have been spared his vain 
| attempts to prove that the eggs of the queen 
| bee were fecundated by a seminal atmosphere, 
| (aura seminalis), to produce which he thought 
| required the large number of drones usually 
| found in a hive. 
| Bazin, (see Debeauvoys, page 304,) who in 
740 had the charge of communicating to the 
public some profound observations of Reaumur, 
| referring to Malpighi, was certain that the fe- 
cundation of the eggs of the queen bee was 
accomplished in the same way with those of the 
silk moth, by being bedewed with the sperm 
which was lodged in the sperm reservoir. It 
seems strange to us, with our present knowl- 
edge, how such demonstrable matters, so im- 
portant in their practical relations, could have 
| been so long overlooked, not only by beekeep- 
| ers, but by the most scientific entomologists. 

Arthur Dobbs, in a letter published in the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society for 
1750, vol. 4, p. 536, seems to have been the next 
person to suggest that the queen had a perma- 
nent seminal receptacle. On page 548 he says: 
‘*There are two vessels described by Swammer- 
dam in the mother bee, whose plate M. Reau- 
mur has given in his Memoirs, one of which is 
placed betwixt the two lobes of the ovarium, 
which he supposes to be a bladder to contain 
air; the other is a special vessel seated close by 
the common duct in which the eggs fall from 
the lobes of the ovarium, which he supposes to 
ooze out a juice to moisten the eggs in their pas- 
sage. I take one of these, but most! probably 
the last, to be the reservoir and repository of 
the male sperm wherein it is lodged in the act 
of coition, unti! the eggs are enlarged and pass 
through the adjoining duct from the two lobes 
of the ovarium.”’ 

The celebrated John Hunter gives a highly 
interesting explanation of the way in which the 
eggs of the queen bee are impregnated from the 
contents of the spermatheca. It may be found 
in an article entitled ‘‘Observation on Bees, 
by John Hunter, Esq., F. R. 8., Read Feb. 23, 
1792;”’ see volume 82 of the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society, pages 128-195, 

The following extract from Professor Sie- 
bold’s work, ‘‘ Parthenogenesis,’’ shows that 
at the time of the publication of that work 
he could not have read either Malpigi, Bazin, 
Dobbs, or this article of Hunter’s, 

‘‘Although the representation of the male 
and female sexual organs of the bees have been 
copied from Swammerdain’s Biblia Nature by 
various writers upon these insects, and con- 
sequently the facts established anatomically 
were communicated to the apiarians, yet for a 
long time these truths could not boast of a recog- 
nition by all bee keepers. These entomologic in- 
vestigations probably did not appear sufliciently 
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significant to the apiarians, because there were 
still many things in the history of the repro- 
duction of the bees, which could not be ex- 
plained with this knowledge of the sexual rela- 
tions of these animals. Many practical apia- 
rians looked upon this anatomical proof of the 
sexes of bees merely as theoretical stuff, and 
returned to their so-called practical way, which 
they imagined to be the right one, without re- 
gard to these facts, preferring to explain the 
different sexual functions in a perfectly arbi- 
trary and unnatural fashion, according to their 
own individual and often very limited views. 

After I had, in the year 1837, ascertained the 
existence and signification of the seminal re- 
ceptacle in female insects, and in 1848 called 
attention to this reservoir of the semen in the 
queen bee, by the functions of which many phe- 
nomena in the reproductive activity of the bees, 
which had hitherto remained problematical, or 
had been incorrectly expl&ined, might be prop- 
erly conceived, these investigations exerted no 
particular influence upon the perverted views 
of most of the apiarians. They probably paid 
no further attention to them, as theoretical 
stuff, and yet by the recognition of the func- 
tion of the seminal receptacle, a phenomenon 
in the bee-hive which had been a source of won- 
der from time immemorial, could now be cor- 
rectly explained.”’ 

In Hunter’s article, pages 185, 186-188, are the 
following remarks: ‘‘In the introduction to this 
account of bees I observed, that several things 
in their economy might escape us if we consid- 
ered them alone, but might be made out in other 
insects; an instance of this occurs in the im- 
pregnation of the female bee. The death ofthe 
males inthe month of August, so that not one 
is left, and yet the queen to breed in the month 
of March, must puzzle any one not acquainted 
with the mode of impregnation of the females 
of most insects. 

Insects, respecting the males, are of two 
kinds; one, where the male lives through the 
winter, as well as the female, and the other | 
where every male of that speeiesdies before the 
winter comes on; among which may be consul- 
ered, as a third, those where both male and fe- 
male die the same year. Of the first, I shall only 
give the common fly as an instance; of tho see- 
ond, I shall just mention all of the bee tribe; 
and the third may be illustrated in the silk- 
worm The mode of impregnation in the first, 
is its being continued uninterruptedly through | 
the whole period of laying eggs, while in the | 
second, the copulation is in store; and, in the | 
third, the female lays up, by the copulation, a_ 
store of semen, although the male is alive; of 
this I shall now give an explanation in the silk- 
moth, which may be applied to the bee, and 
many others. In dissecting the female parts 
of the silk-moth, I discovered a bag, lying on | 
what may be called the vagina, or common | 
oviduct, whose mouth or opening was exter- | 
nal, but it had a canal of communication be- | 
tween it and the common oviduct. In dissect- 
ing these parts before copulation, I found this | 
bag empty, and when I dissected them after, I | 
found it‘full.”” ' 





To know whether the bag in the female silk- 
moth, which increased at the time of copula- 
tion, was filled with the semen of the male, he 
made the following experiment: 

“I took a female moth as soon as she had es- 


_caped from the pod, and kept her on a card till 
| she began tolay. I then took females that were 


fully impregnated before they began to lay, and 
dissected out that bag which I supposed to be 
the receptacle for male semen; wetting a cam- 
el’s hair peficil with this matter, I covered the 
ova as soon as they passed out. of the vagina. 


| These ova were carefully laid on a clean card, 


and kept till the ensuing season, when they all 
hatched at the same time with those naturally 
impregnated. This proves that this bag is the 
receptacle for the semen, and gradually de- 
creases as the eggs are laid.’’ 

In a note on page 186, Hunter says that 
‘tall these experiments on the silk-moth were 
begun in the summer of 1767,’’ thus showing that 
seventy years before Siebold, he was acquaint- 
ed with the existence and signification of the 
seminal receptacle in female insects. From his 
remarks on page 172 it isevident that he believed 
the queen to be impregnated in the open air. 

That an unfecundated female could lay eggs 
which would produce drones only, and that 
all unfecundated eggs produce drones, is nearly 
all that we know on this subject in addtion 
to what we find suggested by Malpigi, Bazin, 
Dobbs and Hunter. 

The production of males from unfecundated 
eggs is the discovery of the celebrated German 
apiarian, Dzierzon, and while it has thrown a 
flood of light upon many hitherto mysterious 
points in the physiology of the honey bee, some 
of which evidently perplexed the mind of Aris- 
totle more than 2,200 years ago, it has been of 
sreat importance to the bee keeper in the prac- 


_ tical management of his apiary. 


Prot. Joseph Leidy, of Philadelphia, examin- 
edin January and February of 1852, the sperma- 
theeas of two fertile queens taken from m 
apiary. See my communication in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Natural Sciences, Phil- 
adelphia, for February, 1852, p. 49. He also 
made a microscopic dissection of a drone-laying 
queen in the autumn of the same year. See 1st 
edition of my work on the honey bee, published 


/ in May, 1853, pp. 37, 43. In August of the same 


year, see 3d edition of the work, he made an 
examination of a young queen which had the 
male organs still adhering to her. In this dis- 
section all the essential characteristics of the 
impregnated and unimpregnated spermatheca 
were acurately set forth. 

Before these examinations, Dzierzon had set 
forth their characteristics as seen by him with 
the naked eye. His conjecture that the poison 
bag in the worker becomes the spermatheca in 
the queen, shows that he had not at that time 
made any use of the microscope. Still he is 
entitled to full credit for his acute observations, 
and any one can repeat them both y ~ impreg- 
nated and unimpregnated queens. I frequently 
make such dissections both with and without 
the microscope, for the gratification of those 
who visit my apiary. ~ 
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Until the publication of Siebold’s Partheno- | 


genesis, I thought that Prof. Leidy’s was the first 
microscopic dissection of the spermathecas of 
the queen bees; and therefore the first to put 
all the facts upon the basis of complete demon- 
stration. From Siebold’s work, which is full 
of the most interesting details on this subject, 
it appears that in 1843 he had made microscopic 
dissections upon the spermathecas of impreg- 
nated queens. The first microscopic examina- 
tion made in Europe of the spermatheca of a 
drone-laying queen was by Leuckart, in March, 
1855, on a subject furnished to him by the Bar- 
on Von Berlepsch. In July, 1853, Berlepsch 


sent to Siebold a queen caught entering her | 


hive with visible marks of sexual intercourse. 
1 have thus given for the information of the 


bee-beeping public, all thé essen‘ial facts with | 


which I am acquainted, on points of great prac- 
tical importance to every apiarian, some of 
which seemed so directly to overthrow what 
had hitherto been regarded as first principles in 
physiology, that only repeated and unquestion- 
able demonstrations could establish them. 
L. L. LanGstTrora. 
Oxrorp, Butler Co., Ohio. 


_—— <2 @P- 


Whilst the season continues favorable for col- 
lecting honey ard pollen, bees labor from dawn 
to dark; and that they never cease to gather 


stores for their magazines, is not however from | 


a foreknowledge that a season is approaching 
when their harvest will be denied them; but 
they are furnished by nature with an impulse 
for obtaining their food, without thinking or 
being capable of thinking, of any precaution- 
ary measures for that purpose. 
requires that they should gather honey and pol- 
len, and they accordingly do so. 


Speaking of the antenne of the queen bee, 
Huber remarks that according to experiments, 
“the amputation of ene did not effect her in- 
stinct; but if both were cut off near the root, 
these privileged beings, these mothers, so much 
the object of consideration, lost all their influ- 
ence; even the instinct of maternity disappear- 


ed. Their eggs were no longer deposited in the 
cells; their mutual animositics were forgot; they 


passed close together without recognizing each | 
other; and the workers themselves seemed to 


participate in their indifference.” 


It is evident that bees act in concert, that 
their operations tend to one general object, and 


that they are aware of its being fulfilled. All | 
this cannot be done without some mode of com- | 
munication with each other; but as all their per- | 
formances are in the dark, it is extremely diffi- | 


cult to conceive how they can know each others 
proceedings. 


Heat is the great principle which animates in- 


sects, and cold is the bane of their existence. , 


Heat has great influence in promoting the hatch- 
ing and maturing of the young brood in spring, 
by which o cotony isrendered more numerdus. 


Their nature | 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Do young queens ever make hymeneal excur- 
sions prior to the third day after being estab- 
lished as the head of a colony? APIS. 


[The general impression, based on observa- 
tion, is, that such excursions are not made be- 
fore the third day, or until the young queen is 
at least three days old. Recorded facts, how- 
ever, show that there is no definite and uni- 
form period to which this can be limited; and 
the following statement given by Mr. Stary, in 
a late number of the Bienenzcitung, shows that 
there may be exceptional cases when the excur- 
sion is made within a day, nay, within an hour, 
after the young queen leaves the royal cell: 


“On the morning of the 26th of June, 1863, I 
heard an emerged queen teeting in a hive from 
which a prime swarm had issued on the 17th 
of that month; and I heard, also, clearly and 
distinctly, the gquawking responses of two other 

| young queens yet remaining in their cells. I 
_ heard this repeatedly from five to eight o’clock 
in the forenoon. At about nine o'clock the 
| expected swarm issued, accompanied by two 
| queens, one of which I immediately seized and 
killed. After hiving the swarm and placing it 
on its stand, which may have taken thirty min- 
utes, I returned to the parent hive to make my 
customary examination. I had scarcely got 
there when I saw a young queen issue and per- 
ambulate the alighting board, preparatory to 
making her intended excursion. As I intended 
to Italianize that colony, I caught this queen 
and destroyed her, substituting for her a fertile 
Italian queen, which was at once kindly re- 
| ceived and accepted.’’] 


-—--_————m © <> 0 ee 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Stocks. 


Query.—Can bees be wintered to advantage 
in a house built as follows: Walls of plank, with 
eighteen inches of saw dust between them? If 
so, how many stocks in a room twelve feet 
square, eight feet high, well ventilated, in total 
darkness, with eighteen inches of sawdust on 
floor and in ceiling? P. W. 

CARTHAGE, Ind. 

( We think that stocks in good condition, when 
introduced, would winter well in such a reposi- 
tory. The room would probably accommodate 
sixty stocks, if properly placed. We cannot 
speak from any experience of our own of this 
mode of wintering bees, having always kept 
_our own stocks on their summer stands the 

year round. } 


. 


It seems to bea matter of some doubt and un- 

| certainty whether bees enjoy the sense of hear- 

ing; but their organs of sight appear to be very 
perfoat, espectally as respydts distent objects. 
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WASHINGTON, OCTOBER, 1866. 


(@ Tae American Bee Jovurnat is now pub- 
lished monthly, in the City of Washington, (D. 
C.,) and all communications should be address- 
ed to the Editor, at that place. 


> 
——- <a> 


Foulbrood. 


We learn from various quarters that this nau- 
seous and fatal malady is becoming more widely 
diffused in the country, and that the medica- 
ments and modes of treatment resorted to for 
its eradication and cure have either proved in- 
efficient, or partially unavailable. 

We never had more than one case of the gen- 
uine disease in our apiary, and that occurred 
about two years ago, under circumstances which 
precluded any attempt to investigate its char- 
acter or employ any of the remedies recom- 
mended or suggested. We were about leaving 








tageous form. Foulbrood, as it presented itself 
in my hives, did not occur in only one or two 
cells; but in all the combs the greater portion 
of the brood, in the various stages of develope- 
ment, alike in sealed and unsealed cells, was in 
a putrid state. In some of the cells the brood 
had only recently died; in others the putrid 
matter becoming dried up had been cast out 
by the bees, as was evident from the dark 
brown fetid powder found on the bottom 
boards. The disease had therefore existed sev- 
eral weeks already, perhaps several months, 
when it was discovered. Nay, in one instance, 


| when the bees were in a common straw hive, 


| whole winter. 


home when its existence in one of our colonies | 


was discovered, and could only direct that the 
bees should be immediately suffocated, the combs 
burned, the hive scalded,.closed, and placed 
where bées could not have access to it. This 
was done, and the disease was thus prevented 
from spreading to other colonies in our own or 
neighboring apiaries, as no symptoms of foul- 
brood made their appearance there since.— 


Where and while the disease is still confined to | 


a single colony, we would advise the prompt 
adoption of the same process, as the least trou- 
blesome and ultimately the cheapest mode of 
arresting it. Only where it is already exten- 


sively diffused in an apiary or in a neighbor- | - ; . : 
‘ oie ii dd half at onful of e " 
hood or district, would we be willing to resort | Miz ae cia ieee an ee ie 


to any of the proposed remedies or experiments 
for its extirpation. And for the benefit of bee- 
keepers thus situated, we cupy from the pro- 
ceedings of the General Convention of German 
Apiarians, held at Brinn, in Austria, in Sep- 


and their diseased condition was not ascer- 
tained till late in autumn, its treatment had to 
be deferred till spring, so that a large portion 
of the affected combs remained in it during the 
The disease extended from the 
tip of the combs to near their base, though bere 
and there some few patches of healthy brood 
were interspersed. Very few bees were hatched, 
the population of the hive was constantly de- 
creasing, and the offensive odor issuing from 
the hive, proclaimed the existence of foulbrood 
in its worst form. 

“The process which has, with me, been énra- 
riably successful in effecting a cure, is as fol- 
lows: Drive out the bees and cut out all the 
combs so completely that not a cell shall be left, 
and new combs will have to be built. The queen 
having thus no immediate opportunity to de- 
posit eggs, return the bees to the hive and let 
them remain in quiet till the fellowing morn- 
ing. They will at once proceed to cleanse the 
interior, preparatory to resuming regular work. 
Now boil in water some thyme and balm leaves, 
say a handful of each, taken in a green state if 
procurable, adding a few leaves of Socatrine 
aloes. Strain the liquor through a cloth, add 
an equal quantity of pure honey, and boil down 
to the consistence of syrup, skimming it care- 
fully the while. Then scrape or pulverize a 
piece of asafcetida of the size of a hazelnut, 
and another of camphor, of the size of a large 


ix the whole well, and pour on it a pint of 
the previously prepared decoction, adding two 
or three drops of oil of turpentine, and stirring 


| the whole thoroughly. While yet lukewarm, 


tember, 1865, the following statements made by | 
| however, most of them will retire in apparent 
| disgust, though hunger will induce a number 
| of them te continue eating, till a fourth or third 


the Rev. Mr. Schiebele, of Schénburg, in Mo- 
ravia: 

“I regard foulbrood as originating in reality 
from a diseased condition of the bees. Of this 
any one can easily satisfy himself by the fact 
that a foulbroody colony, if transferred to a 
clean hive and constrained to build new combs, 


first made to suffer hunger and then fed with | 


pure honey. 
tainly re-appear, unless it has been of very re- 
ccul origin and resulted from chilling the brood 

us killing it—and this was removed be- 


In such case the malady will cer- | 


iore j virelaciion reached an infectious or con- | 


give this to the diseased bees in a common feed- 
ing box. The odor of the honey will at once 
attract them, and as they are now hungry, they 
will greedily partake of it. In a short time, 


part of the first dose is carried up. The re- 
mainder of this prepared food must then be 
warmed, and offered to them. The smell of the 
asafoetida and camphor having by this time 


) ‘thoroughly pervaded the hive, and the bees 
is by no means cured, though it may have been | 


having become accustomed to it, the food will 
now be carried up nearly as fast as cells are 
built to receive it. They will appropriate more 
and more of it at each successive feeding, and 
in a short time readily take up all thatis offered. 
Whenever the feeding box needs replenishing, 
the asaf@tide aud camphor remaining depos- 
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ited in it, must be stirred, a little more Epsom 
salt added, before the warmed food is poured 
on, and the whole well stirred again. 


bees of other colonies, so as to induce attempts | 


at robbing, as the bees under treatment are not 
in condition to resist an attack successfully. 
By their more energetic and active flight, and 
by the speedy renewal of their combs, the bees 
will soon manifest the efficacy of this treatment; 
and the healthy development of brood will 
show that the cure is taorough, though the bees 
continue in the hive in which the disease origi- 
nated. 

I submit this prescription, which I have al- 
ways found effectual, that other beekeepers in 


Care | 
must be taken while feeding, not to attract the | 


} 
} 
| 
i 


| 


serving its purity; and several young queens 


have already been sent to England. 

We understand that arrangements have been 
made to bring this variety to this country at an 
early day. It differs from both the common 
and the Italian bee, in size and marking, and 
is stated to be quite as gentle in temperament 
as the latter, while the breed is more easily kept 
pure, 

We have full accounts of this bec—the apis 
fasciata—in Prof. Gerstaker’s essay on the geo- 


graphical distribution of the honey, and on Mr. 


Vogel’s descriptive treatise—from which we 


whose apiaries foulbrood prevails, may alsotest | shall furnish our readers with such details, in 
| the next and succeeding numbers of this jour- 


it—though I feel entire confidence that none 
will make the experiment without satisfactory 
results. I may add that I do not presume to 
say that all the ingredients mentioned are indis- 
pensably required, but hitherto I have not omit- 


ted any, when preparing the mixture—the whole | 


used together, as directed, having always ac- 
complished a thorough cure.”’ 


Mr. Schieberle does not believe that the in- | 
fection is communicated by the use of honey 


derived from stocks in which the disease exists. 
One of his colonies having accidentally ob- 
tained access to such honey, carried the whole 


of it into their hive without becoming diseased. | 


He also states that he has used such honey in 
feeding healthy stocks without injurious results. 
His opinion is that the diffusion of the malady 
is effected by diseased bees, which emigrate 
from infected stocks to such asare still healthy, 
and abide there. Respecting the original source 
or cause of the disease, he hazards no conjec- 
ture. 

His communication was received with great 
applause by the convention. 

(a@F"Since the foregoing article was put in 
type, we have learned that at Pforzheim, in Ba- 
den, a colony of bees suffering from foulbrood 
has been treated in the manner directed by Mr. 
Schieberle, and that no symptoms of this disease 
were perceptible weeks afterward, though the 
newly built combs contained an abundance of 
sealed brood. 


04D aa 


The Egyptian Bee. 


Through the agency of the ‘‘Society of Ac- 
climatization,’’ at Berlin, in Prussia, the vari- 
ety of the honey bee prevalent in Egypt, has 
been imparted and introduced in Germany. 
Mr. Vogel, of Custrin, in whose charge the im- 
ported colony was placed by the society, has 
been successful in multiplying stock, and pre- 


| 


nal, as cannot fail to prove interesting. 
TT > > 

We learn that an extension of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth’s patent for his movable comb hive, 
| has been granted by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. By the terms of the patent laws the ex- 
tension is for seven years from the 5th day of 
October, 1866, inclusive. See hzs advertisement 
on the cover 

+ > Ome 

[We propose preparing, and publishing in 
successive numbers of the Ber JourNAL, a list 
of all the existing patents relating io beehives, 
with illustrative drawings, and giving the 
claims in each case in detail. This will enable 
our readers to inform themselves of the peculiar 
features of each invention, and to understand 
precisely what the patent is intended to cover. 

<2 + aps 

The study of the natural history of the bee 
furnishes useful instruction to the human mind. 
The singularity of the means which the Author 
of nature has chosen for preserving the species 
of bees, is particularly observable. The moth- 
ers, which in almost all other instances, are the 
watchful and tender nurses of their young, we 
find in this instance only give them birth. The 
duty of rearing them is committed to substitutes, 
the workers, and these, as nursing mothers, man- 
ifest precisely the same affection towards the 


young of their species, as we observe in the 
real mothers of other animals. 





It is the working bees that form the great 
class on which the welfare of a hive principally 
depends. Without their incessant aid, the 
males, the queen, and even the brood itself, 
would quickly perish. And while the presence 
of a queen is essential to their safety, they are 
no less requisite for her preservation. 











| It is contrary to the nature of bees to suffer 


any uncleanly substance to remain in their 
| hives. Some of them act the part of scaven- 
| gers by freeing the hive of all nuisances. 
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é For the American Bee Journal. 
Introducing Queens. 





Of all the pens given to introducing queens 
I prefer the following, and consider it one o 

the most successful ones: Destroy the reigning 
queen, and as soon as the young queen raised 
by the bees has destroyed all the queen cells, 
and before she has become fertile, destroy her 
also. Secure the queen to be introduced in a 
queen cage; place her among the bees; leave 


For the Ar_erican Bee Journal. 


Profits of Bee-keeping. 





I will give you a few figures about my bees 
for two years. On the 4th of August, 1864, I 
bought at a sale two hives of Italian bees for 





her thus for twenty-four hours, and then liber- 
ate her, and she will be well received nine times | 
out of ten. The queen must have honey in the 
cage. It will not do to depend on the bees to | 
feed her. | 
The reason why I think this plan is the best, | 
is that the bees have last been acquainted with | 
an unimpregnated queen, and will more readily | 
accept a fertile one. I have often introduced | 
queens after depriving the bees of a queen ‘ast 


thirty dollars....... ereccees coccenens sonesenes sneees $30.00 
April, 1865, I bought five extra hives, 
Langstroth’s patent..........2- s+» ssssrees seeeee 25 
April, 1866, I bought ten hives of L. I. 
Rossels and extra boxes...... +++ ve eveee wee 40.60 
Total expenditure in two years..... ..... $95.00 
ConTRA, CR. 
In the summer of 1865, I sold honey 
AMOUNTING tO......- ceeeeeeeeee « poceeses oe eseose $40.00 
Used in the family ........ ..c0ee cesses seeese 80.00 
And sold two stocks for....... 2.0.0... 80.00 
Sept., 1866, sold honey to date, for.... 50.00 
Honey on hand Worth, ......... sscesses eee 40.00 
Used in the family...... .....20+ ceeeseeee one 20.00 


hatched, and without confining her, with good | Have on hand seven stocks, (for 


success. But let this be attempted when a fer- | 
tile, laying queen is removed, and we will fail | 
nine times out of ten. The disposition of the | 
hees, however, is so various, that no rule can | 
be given that can always be relied on. I will 
give an instance of a stubborn colony that came 
under my observation this season. A swarm 
of bees was deprived of its queen. In four 
days the queen cells were all } seer and a 
caged Italian queen introduced. The bees re- 
fused to receive her for four days, when they 
had no more power to raise queens. The queen 
was then released. Next morning I found her 
dead on the floor board. Another Italian queen 
was given them in a cage. They could not be 
induced to accept her. When the queen was 
taken away, the bees manifested all the symp- 
toms of queenlessness, and the most stringent 
attachment tothe queen. They would rush out | 
of the hive, and fill the air in every direction | 
in search of her. The cage was then placed | 
on the limb of a tree, and the bees soon clus- 

tered around her the same as a swarm. I then | 





which I am offered $25.00 each,) worth peed 
82. 





Eight hives not used.............. sonnsveste 
Total GaROURt ccccssess agnnencenennccscenesesess $382.00 
Balance... cescoscee seoseeee - $287.00 


The first season, 1865, I had five swarms from 
two old stocks; and in the second, only two 
swarms from five stocks. One stock that did 
not swarm, gave me fourteen boxes of honey, 
each containing five and a half pounds, or sev- 
enty-seven pounds in all, My hives are at this 
time all full of becs and honey. P. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

a> © QD 0 
For the American Bee Journal. 


To Preserve Queens and Queen Cells. 





For the benefit of the readers of the Ber 
JOURNAL, I will give my experience in presery- 
ing queen cells and queens. It will be found 
beneficial at least to those who have Italian 
bees. After the bees have swarmed, and just 


liberated her, and returned the bees to their | pefore the young queen in the old stock is ma- 
hive. In an hour after I found the queen en- | tured, cut out a queen cell, Trim off the comb 
closed in a compact cluster of bees, and in the | from the cell as much as possible. Secure this 
last extremity. I thought I would try Mr. | cell in a queen cage, made as follows: roll up a 
Hibler’s plan, as given in the first volume of | piece of wire gauze large cnough to fit around 
the Ber Journat. I fumigated the bees to | a large closed thimble; fasten together and se- 
such an extent that some of them did not re- | cure to the thimble with thin annealed wire; 
vive, and placed the queen among them. Next | close the other end with a wooden stopper, first 
morning I found her dead.* ; | fillin the thimble with honey. .The thimble 
R. B. Oupr. ‘should have wire gauze over the opening, to 
New BERLIN, Pa., September 29, 1860. | prevent the quece Bom bedaubing herself wee 
° |honey. Apiece of honey-comb, with unseale 

ciosed in the cluster from which she was reseucd. before the | honey in the thimble, would probably be better 
fumigation of the workers.—Ep. | than strained honey. The cageshould be placed 
BEAR Wes ncendnchinr-o Ge Se | in the centre of a hive in a perpendicular pesi- 

Bees collect some part of their stores from tion. A small piece can be cut out of a comb 
what is commonly called honey dew. Thisis an | to receive the cage. The cage should be sey- 
exhudation found on the leaves of trees, in| eral inches long when finished, to give the 
very hot, sultry weather. The chestnut and | queen plenty of room when hatched. The re- 
oak are the principal trees which produce this | sult and a few of the advantages are these: the 
substancein any quantity. It is often found, | queen will hatch, and if she have plenty of 
also, on the maple. the sycamore, the linden, | honey, she can be kept there, till the reigning 
the hazel, and the bramble. ' queen begins to lay. If she should be lost, all 
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we have to do isto liberate this confined queen, 
and the bees are at once supplied with a substi- 
tute, which having the same smell with the 
bees, will be well received. 

We may thus secure any number of queens, 
to supply swarms that lose theirs. But to the 
apiarian that has Italian bees, this plan is of 
still greater importance. If a few queens are 
thus secured, and the one that assumes the 
reigning power in the hive is not of good color, 
one of these can be substituted in her place; 
and this noble race can thus be perpetuated in 
its purity, with the least possible trouble. 

I shall attempt to winter queens in this way 
the coming winter. Of course impregnated 
queens must be chosen for the purpose. My 
process shall be the same as with the cells, only 
a few bees will be confined with the queen. I 
have no doubt I shall be successful, if the cage 
is in the centre of the cluster, and the queen has 
plenty of honey for her support. I hope others 
will try to winter queens in the same manner. 
If successful, we may often save valuable stocks 
in the spring, that have lost their queens dur- 
ing the winter. R. B. Oxpr. 

EW BERLIN, Pa., September 29, 1866. 
For the American Bee Journal. 

I have kept the honey combs of three hun- 
dred hives, three years, in a room nearly air 
tight, smoked with burning sulphur three times 
a — The dog*s were sealed tight, moth 

roof. 
F Having the empty combs, I have taken from 
three swarms of bees, seventy-five pounds of 
honey, worth $22.50. From a stock of Italians 
three hundred pounds or ninety dollars worth 
was taken, and seventy-five pounds each from 
twe stocks that deserted or died last spring. 

Sr. CHarR.es, Inu. J. M. M. 

© Ee <a 
For the American Bee Journal. 

Bees have done tolerably well here this sum- 
mer. One hive of Italians of Mr. Langstroth’s 
importation, in this neighborhood, produced 
one hundred and forty-one pounds of surplus 
honey, and another hive a large box nearly 
full. M. D. 
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For the Ameriean Bec Journal. 


Italian queens. Would they have been well 
received if they had succeeded in getting in? 

I intend wintering my bees in a clump, as ad- 
vised by Mr. Langstroth. Ought I to confine 
them to the hives? My hives have wire ven- 
tilation in the rear. 

How many strong stocks would an acre of 
buckwheat support while in blossom? 

ConcorD, Mass., Sept. 18. H. F. W. 


REMARES. 


1. Becs are by no means such inhospitable 
creatures as was formerly supposed. This was 
clearly demonstrated when the Italian variety 
was introduced. If hives of Italians be placed 
among common stocks in an apiary they will 
speedily mingle, and individuals of the one va- 
riety will be observed in the hives of the other, 
laboring 4s assiduously as though ‘‘to the manor 
born’’ and originally domicilated there. 

2. During the season when drones are bred 
and tolerated by the workers, they will be well 
received in any hive they may choose to enter 
—whether of the Italian or common stocks. 

8s, When wintered in a clump, cellar, or dark 
chamber, bees should not be confined to their 
hives. The entrance must always be left open; 
and if cottage hives are used, these should be 
inverted, and left in that position till spring 
opens. 

4. Buckwheat is an exceedingly precarious 
honey plant. In some soils and seasons it en- 
tirely failsto yield any; and the product is every 
year so dependent on circumstances beyond 
control, that it is impossible to say what num- 
ber of stocks could be supported by an acre of 
it while in blossom.—Ep. 

2. 

Every living thing, from man down to an 
ephemeral insect, pursues the bee to its destruc- 
tion for the sake of the honey that is deposited in 
its cells, or secreted in its honey bag. To ob- 
tain that which the bee is carrying to its hive, 
numerous birds and insects are on the watch, 
and an incredible number of bees fall victims 
in consequence, to their enemies. Besides this, 
there are frequent changes in the weather, sud- 
den showers, and violent gusts of wind; and 
then there is the liability to fall into rivers; and 
thus perish. Hence we may boldly assert that 








few bees attain to old age, or die from an ex- 
 haustion of vital forces. 


Last June I clipped the wings of a black | 


—_ to prevent swarming. Aboui a week ago | 


noticed Italian workers entering and depart- 
ing quite freely, and no signs that robbing was 
being perpetrated. I could also see them through 
the observing glass, quite at home in the hive. 
One of my neighbors has two hives which are 
affected in the same manner. One of his queens 
is a young one, and may have met an Italian 
drone; but mine could not. 
the mystery? 

Are drones allowed to visit any hive they 
please? I have known Italian drones t» be in 
hives where the queen was a native; and have 


Bees have a sort of language among them- 
| selves, whereby they know each other’s wants, 
_ as in building their combs, unloading the labor- 
| ers, feeding each other, &c. They also fore- 
| know the approach of a storm, and will sound 
| an alarm when anything injurious disturbs their 
| habitation. Such sounds will be instantly un- 
| derstood and answered by the whole hive. 


Can you explain | 


Reaumur calculated that, within one hour, 
three thousand bees returned from their collec- 
tions, to a hive whase — did not ex- 
ceed eighteen thousand; and €£wammerdam 


secn dead ones that tried te push through a | found nearly four thousand cells constructed in 


non-swarmer that was applied toa hive to keep | six da 


ys, by anew swarm, consisting of less 


black ones in, so that they might not mate with | than six thousand workers. 
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